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ALICE D’HERMANOY AND CHARLES LAUWERS, 
for more than fifteen years members of the late Chicago Civic Opera, returned from 
Europe on the SS. Bremen recently, to their residence in Chicago. Mme. d’Hermanoy 
FABIEN SEVITZKY and JESCS MARIA SANROMA., (Mrs. Lauwers) sang soprano roles, and her husband was one of the conductors of 
The conductor and pianist are shown in the former's dressing room making arrangements the company. 


for the Philadelphia Chamber String Sinfonietta concert in Philadelphia, November 2. 


: : RUDOLPH GANZ HAS REASSEMBLED THE NATIONAL CHAMBER REINHOLD VON WARLICH, 
ELLERMAN, ORCHESTRA Lieder singer and maestro di canto, in 
contralto, and Mildred Rose, soprano, and is rehearsing for a tour with the organisation, with most of their concerts under the front of his studio at Portopino, Italy, 
“singing to the birds,” while Calvin auspices of the Civic Concert Service. Mr. Gans also will make his customary tour as a where he holds autumn classes in voice 


Coxe, tenor, conducts, at the Ellerman pianist. (Associated Press Photo.) production, Lieder and opera. From 
Coxe summer home in Connecticut. November to May he teaches at his 


Paris studio. 


THE ERIE, PA., CIVIC MUSIC ASSOCIATION ASSEMBLED IN THE STRONG VINCENT HIGH SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 
to hear Attilio Baggiore in song recital on October 11 


(See Inside Back Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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WM. L. CALHOUN, A.M., Mus.D. 


TEACHER OF Piano 
Method grounded upon the entire + aa 
rather than some phase of the art. 
790 Riverside Drive, New York BRadhurst 2-3729 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 
10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 
Violinist-Teacher—Conductor Educational Alliance Orchestra 
ANNA S. STRASSNER 


Pianist—Teacher, Formerly with Institute of Musical Art 
211 Bedford Park Blvd., N. Y. Tel. SEdgwick 3-1536 





WALTER GOLDE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
113 West 57th St., New York City 
Telephone CIrcle 7-2433 


Studio: 





ARTHUR ROSENSTEIN 
Accompanying 
Coaching in Opera, Lieder, Modern and 
lassical Vocal Art 
600 West 111th St., New York City. CAth. 8-6965 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEAC HER Bre: SINGING 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York City 
26 Gram 


ercy Park, New “York C City 
Tel. GRamercy 5-6264 








JORGE C. BENITEZ 
VOICE TRAINING 
in all its branches 
250 West 82nd Street, New York 
Tel. TRafalgar 7-9453 





EDGAR : SCHOFIELD 
the American 
, SH of Singing 
Endorsed by Epwarp Jounson of Metropolitan 


pera Co. 
171_ West 7ist Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-9527 





EDWIN McARTHUR 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Studio: 350 West 57th St., New York City 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent 

Appointments by letter or telephone on! 
828 Carnegie Hall, New York Guar: 5-0693 


MUSICAL 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Established in N. Y. City, 1901. Endorsed by 1500 
artists in the musical world. All vocal defects adjusted 
nm Carnegie . pe) West 57th St., % mf 
Appointment Telephone—ClIrcle 7-1 





PERRY AVERILL 
BARITONE 
Teacuer oF SINGING 
Studio: 210 East 68th Street, New York 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-4732 





FRANCIS MOORE 
Pianist, Tzacuer, ACCOMPANIST 
169 East 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-8226 


COURIER 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, 


New York 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MO 2-8753 








HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST anp CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 
ORGANIST Address 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 600 W. 122nd St., 
oF N. Y. New York 





GEORGE I. TILTON 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Tuirp Pressyterian Cuurcn 
N. Warren St., above W. Hanover, Trenton, N. J. 
Tel. Trenton 5066 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





JOHN R. OATMAN 


Musical Courier Correspondent 


713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
sin ing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
rancesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





ARLINE REYNOLDS SMITH 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 

New York: 160 W. 13rd St, studio 5-1 Tel.: TRaf. 17-6700 

Philadelphia: 2018 Walnut 8t. Tel.: Locust 3631 





WALTER W. PLOCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
121 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone TRafalgar 7-4625 





WILLIAM S. BRADY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-3580 


Studio: New York 





ELSA HILGER, CeEt.istr 

MARIA HILGER, Viottnist 

GRETA HILGER, Pianist 

Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N.Y. 





WM. EARL BROWN 
Author of “Vocat Wispom” 
formerly assistant to Lamperti 
Studios: 57 W. 75th St., N.Y. SUsquehanna 7-1079 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 


Organist Home Baptist Church 
Prano, OrcAN AND Harmony InstRUCTION 
Studied under Scharwenka and Liszt 
N. Y. School of Music and Arts, 310 W. 92nd St. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-4140 
Personal address: 601 West 140th Street 
Tel. EDgecombe 4-4819 


ee 


EDOARDO PETRI 


TeAcEEe OF SINGING—ENDOR 
AMOUS ARTISTS 


ED BY WORLD 
AND EDUCATORS 
Merete y= House Studios 


1425 Broadway, N. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Its Technique, Literature and Interpretation 
Member of Faculty of the Juilliard Sehool of Music 
Director of Music in the Barrington School for Girls 
Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





HANNA BROCKS 


LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 





MARY KEEGAN 
Vocat Coacu—AccomPpaNnist——TEACHER 
Radio Program Director—N. Y. Stations 
342 West 71st St., New York SUs. 7-9763 





STUART ROSS 
CoacH-ACCOMPANIST 
260 West End Avenue, New York 
Telephone SUsquehanna 7-5720 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
884 West End Ave., Cor. 103rd St., New York 
Telephone ACademy 2-1588 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Conpvctor 
Member of Faculty Curtis Institute of Music, Phila. 
and Faculty of Music Dept. of University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 
380 Riverside Drive, New York City 
Telephone MOnument 2-1328 





MME. ADA: SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Srupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn. 6-4119, 6-2634 





WALTER LEARY 


Baritone 
Teacher of Singing 
22 West 85th St., New York City 
Telephone SUsquehanna 7-0123 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





WALTER SQUIRE 
TeacHER oF Piano AnD THEORY 
Studio: 101 East 74th Street, New York 
Telephone: BUtterfield 8-6090 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 ye ao a. f. 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. 


Telephones: PEnnsylvania $-2634 and aeien 1428 





BURNHAM-WRAGG 
PIANO SCHOOL 
Steinway Hall, New York City 


THUEL BURNHAM RUSSEL WRAGG 
(Private Lessons and (Piano and Keyboard 
Master Classes) Harmony) 


Steinwoy Pianos Used 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 

SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 

(F T Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers” No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES ns. 
iter of Gal Pre Chee Seem 

1425 Santry, Met. hie N. Y. 
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The World’s Greatest Musical Weekly 


The MUSICALCOURIER 


You surely wish to have a thorough and comprehensive 
weekly review of the world of music; fill out the accom- 
panying slip and become a subscriber of the MUSICAL 





FREE! Coon’s Pocket 
Dictionary of Music 
Terms. Gives over 5,000 
definitions of terms and 
phrases in general use in 
a This offer is for 

ot any nh s subscription 
poe olds good for a lim- 
ited period. 





Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
For enclosed $5.00 send the Musicaz Courier for one 
year and include the dictionary. 
Trial offer: 3 months $1.25; 6 months $2.50. 


Foreign, $6.25 











MARION LUYSTER DEVOE 


Sopr r gan 
TEACHER OF Youn Pune 

Assistant to Wilbur A. Luyster in Sight Singing 
Met litan Opera House Studios, 1425 aoe 
New York, and 42 Rockwood Ave., Baldwin, L. L, XY 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Theory, Voice, prometie 
Action, Dancing. Faculty: Mrs. Cari Fiqué 
Director; F. W. Riesberg; Bruno Timmermann; 
Helen Zottarelli. Free Scholarships. 


28 So. PorTLanp Avs., Brooxirn, N. Y., NEvins 8-3462 





ERNEST CARTER, Mus.Doc. 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street New York City | 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: CHelsea 3-5911 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New Gork 
Telephone CIrcle 7-5420 








weekl Musical Courier Company, Inc., 1 West 57th Street, per York. Entered as Second 
Maer Jocmey 5 is at the Post Office at poe Yet . N. ais r the oe March 3, 1879. 


Yearly Subscription $ Europe 
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Katherine Carey, successor to Mrs. Babcock’s 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church. Concert and School Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hal!, New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


WILDERMANN 


Institute of Music 
Center of Trinity 


(London) 
Address Secy., 





Authorized Local College of Music 


Steinway Hall, N. Y. C. St. George, 8. L. 


MUSICAL 


MARGARET ROBERTS 


SOPRANO 


Mgt.: Annie Friedberg, Fisk Building, New York 


SYLVIA TELL 


Dance Pepacocue AND DANSEUSE 
Chicago Musical College 








FRANK TAURITZ 


Specialist in Frenon, ITatian, SPANISH and GERMAN 
Diorion; LaNouacs Coacn. Reasonable rates 
1342-76th St. Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. BEnsonhurst 6-6146 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT — TENOR — ORATORIO 
Authority on voice Bi ‘Lehma and tana 
Exponent of Lilli Lehmann metho 
915 CaRNEa 318 Haw, RAvenswood 8-6965 





SruD10 


GRACE PANVINI 


Lyric Coloratura 
OPERA—CONCERT—RECITAL—RADIO 
Address c/o J. Nola, 113 W. 57th St., New York 


sMARGOLIS eu 








CULTURE 


1428 Broadway, Sulte 88, New York City 


on Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., New York 


Upp2artX 


VOCAL STUDIO 
New York City BUtterfield 8-4381 








50 East 77th St., 


> SHAFFNER 


T SOPRANO —- soloist 8t. Bartholomew's Chureb 
28 East 70th St., New York 
H Telephone RHinelander 4-1150 


WALTER senigen HALL 


Profess« oral Music 








University 


York 


olumbia 


Address 39 Claremont Avenue, New 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


American Composer-Pianist 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
Address: La Mesa, Calif. 
N. Y¥. C. 


PAGANUCCI 


OPERATIC COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
Rembrandt Studios, 152 W. 57th St., New York 
(Tel. NEvins 8-3840 or CIrele 1-9636 for Appointment) 


* KINGSBURY-CERATI 


Vorce — Stace Tecunic — Diction 
6 Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
N 70 Seventh Ave., New York Helsea 3-7786 


ELEANOR STEELE 


SOPRANO 
40 East 66th Street 
New York City 


HALL CLOVIS 


TENOR 
40 East 66th Street 
New York City 


eoouene”” SA CERDOTE 
SCHOOL OF OPERATIC ART, in conjunction with the 
OPERATIC ART THEATRE 
Voice Development — Concert Repertory 
ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. 


SIGHT SINGING 


Amazingly quick and lasting results obtained by 
MME. C. TROTIN 
Author of “‘Key to Musicianship”’ 
Carnegie Hall Private Residence 
Studio 805 411 West 115th St 








TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


4 W. 40th St. 

















FINE 





Tel. 
UNiversity 4-3803 





Mr. and Mrs. 


HERMAN DEVRIES 


TEACHERS OF SINGING 
Address: Congress Hotel, Chicago. Har. 3800 





FLORENCE OSTRANDER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


§ 21 Cohawney Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
7817 Steinway Hall, New York City 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


BOICE 


SINGING 
Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., 
Studio 717 Tel 


Studios ; 








New York City 
: CIrele 7-0187 





FLORENCE SIEGFRIED 


KAISER VOLLSTEDT 


Soprano onductor-Pianist 
Kimball Bldg., Pa ay fil 


Mildred DILLING 


HARPIST 
Management: Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, y * 
Studio: 400 East 52nd St., N. Y. PLaza Pe 8717 


EUGENE DUBOIS 


PIANIST-TEACHER 
116 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone Clrele 1-1953 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 


MME. CLAY-KUZDO 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
Free Auditions—Scholarships 
Five Recent Years in Bur 
21 West 95th Street, New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, 








Studio: 








ope 
Riverside $-€14) 





Chicago 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


a 

CHER oF Pian 

Sherman Square Stodios, 160 W. 
TRafalgar 17-6700 


ESTHER HARRIS 


Tracnzr or Many Prominent Pum 
KIMBALL BUILDING HICAGO 


Sarah Peck More 


SOPRANO AND TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Studio: 151 E. 3th St. Tel. CAledonia 5-7733 
Hartford, Conn., Studio: (Wed. & Thurs.) 142 Whiting Lane 


CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter's Horn” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, Woman's Chorus and Piano 
HB. 4. Firzsrmons, Publ., 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


OLIV MAINE 


OCAL ANALYST 
Fifth Pa. Hotel, New hwy City 


Tel: STuyvesant 9-64 
MR. and MRS. 


HENRY HOLDEN H U S S 


Joint Recitals—Piano and Votes Specialists 
Studio: 809 Steinway = % 113 W. Tth &t., | 4 
Address: 144 E. 150th St., = Tel. Mott Haven 9- 0363 


ae CONSERVATORY 
MUSIC 


4% MRS. D. HENDRIK EZERMAN 
; Managing Director 
YEAR BOOK 
Accredited by 
Juilliard Foundation of 
New York 





Tard x N. £. 6 




















The 





MU PHI EPSILON ...; 


National Honorary Musical Sorority 
Ann Arbor, 


National President: Dororay Paton, 1911 Austin Ave., 





Cius House anp 
EADQUARTERS 
75TH Street, New York 
Telephone SUs. 717-9880 
Home Environment for Music Students 
Epna M. WERpDEHOFF, Mer. 


NATIONAL 


Mich. 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Clrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





COURIER 


HARTMAN - VOLLMER 


Coach and Accompanist 
“The perfect accompanist.”—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
Srupio: 215 W. 75th St., N. Y. Tel: TRafalgar 17-2377 


EROLA 


Singer and Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 250 W. 88th St., N. Y. SChuyler 4-2335 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
235 East 22nd Street, New York City 
Telephone STuyvesant 9-6531 


ODDONE SOMMOVIGO 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
In All Its Branches 
233 W. 72nd St., N. Y. Tel. 


PILAR MORIN 


Voice Production—Coaching in French, Italian and English 
Opera—Mise-en-Scene for Opera 
Studio of the Theater: 601 West 110th Street, New York 
Tel. CAthedral 8-3603 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 











TRa. 7-9465 
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“Not all may become Artists, but everyone cen 
be taught to sing artistically.’’ 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL vecai music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


ROY JARMAN 


TENOR 
Opera—OraAToRI0O—CONCERT 
825 Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


FAY FOSTER 
poser, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 


Com 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties 


Address—15 West llth St., N. Y. City 


MATHILDA McKINNEY 


PIANIST 
New York Madrigal Society, 817 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


ADOLPH PICK 


ven PEDAGOGUE —- CONDUCTOR 
405 Rascher Avenue, Chicago, I, 
"se Leng Beach 2016 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 

















Chicago 





K R A F Ti, 


Concert—TENOR—Oratorio 
President Columbia School of Musie 
Chicago, Ill. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
pany ty RJ, fF Secned Munie 
5 of 
Union Theological Seminary. 412 rire Ave., N. 7. c. 


OTTO LUENING 


toy ears executive director Opera Dept. Eastman Seboo) 
ocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


BUTLER ~~~. 


Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, I1. 














2 P2295 


Fine Arts Building 
CONCERT 


: THOMPSO PIANIST 


Aecompanist—Coach—Repertoire 
x - W. 56th St., N. Y. Circle 7-3722 


RUTH RAY 


Violinist 
509 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 


Tel. Harrison 5930 


MAKIN-LOEFFLER 


Piano Studios 
New York Studio—8if Steinway Hall 
Brooklyn Studios—1455—5lst Street 
Tel. AMbassador 32-7176 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHIN 
Teacher of JosmPHINE LvucoHEsD, EMILY — 
McCorp, Haig STILEs, CLAIRE 
1 West 80th St., New York 
one SUsquehanna 17-7763 














HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
71 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. MAin 4-6935 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
a, Square Srupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel. TRafalgar 71-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


BEATRICE DESFOSSES 


pra 
Address c/o Mrs. Arcee, 33 Mitchell Ave. 
Flushing, L. I. Tel. FLushing 9-2360 


NATHANIEL ROBIN 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
708 Carnegie Hall, New York CIrecle 7-6620 


JOSEPHINE PATERNO 


Dramatic Soprano 
Opera—Concert—RECITAL 
R. Toreto Telephone OLinville 5-0873 


WADEEHA ATIYEH 


SOPRANO—“Spirit of the Mysterious East” 
Exclusive Direction: Jessie B. Hall 
610 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


ANNA GROFF-BRYANT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Fine Arts Bldg. 


EDWIN 


BARITONE 


157 W. 79th St., W.Y.C, 


Pam 


Soprano 

















Management : 








Chicago, Ill. 


SWAIN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Tal. SUs. 7-1152 











Buy From Your Local Dealer 














DANIELL 


TeacHer or Voice 
Studio 15B, Trafalgar Towers, 233 W. 99th &t., 
New York City Riverside 9-5706 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N.Y. SUs. 7-9155 


MME. OFELIA TELLO 


Rapio AND CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Manhattan Beach Hotel, Manhattan Beach, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bernie Nathanson, 1416 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


M 
A 
D 
G 
E 








Representative: 


CORLEEN WELLS 


Soprano—Soloist Brick Church 
Teacher or Voics 
Union Theological Seminary, 412 Fifth Ave., New York 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


Composer and Organist 


Lawrence, Kansas 








University of Kansas 


D’AMICO 


Tenor AND Director 
VocaL sm AND CoAcH 
255 West 90th St., N. Y. SChuyler 4-4550 


MAURICE GOLDBLATT 


VIOLINIST 
Teacher—Composer—Conductor 
Chicago Musical College 


EGIL FOSS 


Pianist—T eacher—Accompanist—Coach 
228 West 82nd St., New York SUs. 7-7144 


MOTHERS and TEACHERS 
CREATIVE MUSIC COURSE 
For child under 7 years age. 
Bird Calls—Pictures—Songs—Stories 
Ri er. Ag oa 
Creative work Melody, Vers jonies. 
Demonstration ae $5.00, will B. a full 


ees ‘A ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East seth Bt. NEW YORK CITY 

















NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


Greatest Educational Operatic Propaganda Baroness K. E. von Kienner, 1730 B’ way, N. Y. €. 





AIDA DONINELLI 


Soprano 
Metropolitan Opera Co. 
ConceERT-RECITAL 
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London Symphony Orchestra 
Heard With New Director 


Sir Hamilton Harty Infuses Vigor Into Old Body—B. B. C. 
Orchestra Exhibits Fine Qualities—London Philhar- 
monic Improves Under Beecham—Schnabel 
Starts Beethoven Marathon 
By CESAR SAERCHINGER 


Lonpon.—Sir Hamilton Harty’s début as 
chief conductor of the London Symphony Or- 
chestra is the outstanding event in London’s 
musical life this week. His coming has 
infused new life—and especially new hope— 
into the old body, badly shaken by the de- 
pletion of a number of its members and the 
formidable competition of the new London 
Philharmonic under Sir Thomas Beecham. 
The deserting members have been largely re- 
placed, for the purposes of the Queen’s Hall 
concerts, by a contingent from Sir Hamilton’s 
other orchestra, the Hallé of Manchester ; but 
the loss of its best woodwinds is nevertheless 
keenly felt—and heard—by the audience. 


SIR HAMILTON HARTY 


The Hallé concertmaster, Alfred Barker, 
shares the first desk with his London col- 
league, W. H. Reed, a personal union which 
may or may not be significant. 

The struggle of the London Symphony to 
remain a “republic” has something heroic 
about it, yet the principle of liberty has not 
the same virtues in art that it has in life. 
In the end, the L. S, O. has been driven to 
place its hope in a strong leader, and it is 
precisely the degree of power which this 
leader will be able to exercise that will de- 
cide its fate. 

Sir Hamilton Harty was, no doubt, handi- 
capped by some inferior material at this his 
first concert, but he made it up in vitality, 
magnetism and interpretative skill. His con- 
ducting was superior to any of which either 
of the rival orchestras has been able to boast 
thus far. He is, first of all, thoroughly com- 
petent, a professional to the manner born. 
Secondly, he has temperament and a technic 
that is workmanlike and free from unneces- 
sary mannerism. He obviously gets the ef- 
fect he wants, and what he wants is deter- 
mined and limited only by what he feels 
about the music. 


Rosust AND LIvELy 


Thus we got a vigorous, well-proportioned 
Meistersinger overture which did not miss 
its climax and final effect; an interpretation 
of Sibelius’ second symphony which did full 
justice to the Finnish composer’s rhetoric ; 
and a reading of excerpts from Berlioz’ 
Romeo and Juliet which had both the poetry 
and the passion of that stormy petrel of 
early romanticism. The fact that Berlioz 
is Sir Hamilton’s favorite, gives, in fact, the 
measure of the man: he has a firm grip, but 
is not afraid to let himself go. 

The novelty of the occasion was the Polka 
and Fugue from Weinberger’s Schwanda, a 
daring diversion from the decorum of an 
English concert room. It was the virtuoso 
performance of the evening, and, though the 
high-brows pretended to dislike it, it swept 
the audience off its feet. Richard Strauss, by 
the way, was represented by n Juan— 
and it is perhaps significant that in this very 
competitive season he has not been absent 


from any orchestral program at the Queen’s 
Hall thus far. 
ForMIDABLE COMPETITION 

All four of the competing London orches- 
tras have now entered the ring. The most 
opulent of them, namely the B. B, C. Orches- 
tra, stepped out in most elegant style, 115 
strong, and showed Londoners what a real 
orchestra ought to sound like, both in the 
hall and the radio. Nothing had been left 
to chance; everything was in its place. The 
strings played as one (and a rich sound it 
was, despite—or possibly because of—the 
presence of a number of ladies at the fiddle 
desks); the horns never broke once; the 
woodwinds were in tune; and no oboe ever 
sounded sweeter. Conductor Boult, impec- 
cably attired, feet together, with the stand 
removed (we all conduct scoreless nowa- 
days), was the symbol of smartness and effi- 
ciency ; and one could have wished for a more 
numerous and dressy audience to complete 
the illusion of a gala occasion: the opening 
of London’s premier symphonic series. 

As it was, expectations were screwed up 
to the highest pitch; and because of that, 
perhaps, the result was slightly dissatisfying. 
Bach and Schubert were the gods to be wor- 
shipped; and the Bach, it is true, could not 
have been technically slicker, nor more mu- 
sical for that matter. His rousing dynamics, 
his energetic accents comport well with the 


English athletic temperament ; and the much 
played Brandenburg concerto in G major 
electrified the audience. But Schubert’s C 
major symphony, perfect as it was in de- 
tail, somehow failed to justify its heavenly 
length. Nothing was lacking but the heart: 
the lyrical sweep, the abandon, the lilt, the 
soul of this romantic schwarmerisch music 
was not there. The famous Anglo-Saxon 
restraint had been applied to this Viennese 
bliss with blighting results, and we went 
home with a feeling of frustration. 

Dicnrty Versus REsuLts 

Adrian Boult has grown into a fine chief; 
his orchestra is easily the best drilled in 
London; his pride in it is justified. Is it 
possible that his directorial dignity and his 
pedagogical virtues have got the better of 
him? One hopes not. He gets his results 
by the minimum of motion (which is all to 
the good)—a laudable contrast to his more 
spectacular rivals. Nikisch in his sixties did 
things with his little finger--with his eye- 
brows—that these men could not accomplish 
with a headlong dive; but Nikisch, too, 
started as a wild man, and later got his re- 
sults despite economy of motion, not because 
of it, There is no harm in showing what 
you feel. 

Sir Henry Wood is one of those mellowed 
leaders, and he does get results. His New 
Symphony Orchestra is only a scrap team 
in comparison with the B. B. C., but with it 
he moves a Sunday audience at the Pal- 
ladium. The woodwinds are less meticulous, 
the strings less opulent, but something hap- 
pens. Last Sunday the Russians, from 
Rimsky to Stravinsky, held sway, and the 
young British pianist Solomon obliged with 
a superb performance of Tschaikowsky’s 
concerto, 

These concerts, with popular programs, 
have for several Sundays drawn fair-sized 
audiences to the famous vaudeville palace, 
but are now giving way to a new series of 
Sunday celebrity concerts, evidently designed 
to attract the Albert Hall audience, which, 
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Berlin Warmly Enthusiastic 
Over Neglected Master Work 


Robert Schumann’s Peri Conducted by Georg Schumann— 
Second Hearing of New Hymnus by Youthful Heinz Schu- 


bert Confirms Favorable 


Verdict—Molinari Almost 


Comes to Grief—Ricci Shows His Mettle—Furtwiangler 
Leads Tristan With Leider Singing Isolde 


By HERBERT F. PEYSER 


Bertin.—That tenacious tradition which 
ranks Paradise and the Peri among the 
feebler products of Robert Schumann’s 
genius has prevented the music world of to- 
day from getting a true slant on the work. 
Choral conductors fight shy of it not so 
much because experience has convinced them 
of its inferiority as because the biographies 
say it is dull. In more than thirty years of 
concert-going, the writer of these comments 
has never heard a performance of this ora- 
torio—never, that is to say, till he recently 
attended the season’s first session of the 
Berlin Singakademie Chorus under the lead- 
ership of Prof. Georg Schumann. At this 
concert Schumann’s setting of the Peri epi- 
sode from Moore’s Lalla Rookh formed the 
main item of the program. It was prefaced 
by the first hearing in the German metropolis 
of Heinz Schubert’s Hymnus, the sensation 
of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Tonkiinstler- 
fest in Ziirich last June. 

Now, Paradise and the Peri is perhaps not 
the Schumann of the greater songs and piano 
pieces, the piano concerto, the chamber music 
and the symphonies. A certain monotony 
underlies it as a whole and the text, over 
which the composer tinkered not a little 
himself, offers some specimens of romantic 
sob-stuff of the eighteen-forty brand that 
make one’s hair stand on end. But the work 
contains such a fill of lovely music that its 
neglect must be openly deplored. It should 
really not be judged as an oratorio. It is 
more nearly a song cycle on the grand scale, 
in lyrical rather than dramatic vein. Now 
and then elements that one does not recog- 
nize as essential Schumann creep into its 
texture—suggestions of Mendelssohn and 
even of early Wagner (some passages sound 
like presages of Tannhauser and Lohengrin, 
which Paradise and the Peri antedated by 
several years). There are naive exotic 
pages, all the more charming for their in- 
genuousness, and the ethereally delicate 


chorus describing the Peri bathing in the 
springs of the Nile, is precious. The ener- 
getic warrior ensemble with its well built 
fugue is something which, of its kind, Schu- 
mann rarely equalled. In the orchestration, 
which, taken by and large, is better than 
that of the symphonies, he unquestionably 
put his best foot forward. The sentimental- 
ism of the work never really grows oppres- 
sive nor does the fluent sweetness of the 
melodic stream turn saccharine and cloy af- 
ter the fashion of the Pilgrimage of the 
Rose. 


CONFIRMING A First IMPRESSION 


The Hymnus of the young Hildesheim 
composer, Heinz Schubert, endures very 
well the test of a second hearing. It is a 
little over-extended, no doubt, but the sin- 
cerity and the feeling of lofty pantheistic 
rapture which fill this setting of Zoroastrian 
verses of exhortation work an unfailing 
spell. It is music which soars as it were, 
on wings. The Rheingold reminders at the 
beginning lead naturally and without sense 
of strain or incongruity of style to the 
Palestrinian suggestions of the later pages. 
To be sure, the work stands or falls by the 
merits of the soprano soloist, who must be 
able to endure with ease and resourcefulness 
an exceptionally high and trying tessitura. 
In Berlin, as in Ziirich, the soprano was the 
extraordinary Amalie Merz-Tunner, of 
Munich, for whom, it is rumored, the com- 
poser planned the work. Frau Merz-Tunner 
is blessed with one of the most incredibly 
beautiful and perfectly schooled voices that 
may be heard today. It is a voice seemingly 
equal to every exaction, and perfectly equal- 
ized throughout its scale. Its chief glory 
is its upper register, whose full- bodied, ef- 
fortless and silvery tones seem to give forth 
illusive echoes even after they have ceased 
to sound. And the expressiveness of Frau 
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Leipsic Conservatory 
Has New Chief 


Lerpsic.—The venerable Leipsic Conserv- 
atory of Music, which had Mendelssohn as 
its founder, now boasts a new director, to 
replace Max Pauer, who resigned some time 
ago. The present chief is Prof. Walther 
Davisson, who, during the illness of Pauer, 
had for months guided the destinies of the 
institution. 

Judging from his artistic career, Davissén 
is a happy choice, and his incumbency of the 
important office is likely to be in the best 
traditions of the conservatory. At the early 
age of twenty-three he started his pedagogic 
activity as violin teacher at the famous 
Hoch Conservatory in Frankfort, and thus 
has a quarter century of teaching experience 
behind him. Ever since his appointment to 
the Leipsic Conservatory as violin professor 
to succeed Gustow Havemann, he has been 
entrusted with increasing responsibilities. - 
He became conductor of the Conservatory 
Orchestra, and at the head of this ensemble 
won considerable success in public concerts. 
He was soon elevated to the senate of the 
institution and has been vice-director since 
1924, 

It will be Davisson’s particular task to try 
to raise the Leipsic Conservatory again to 

(Continued on page 22) 


San Francisco Makes Muzio 
Honorary Citizen 


San Francisco, Car—At a ceremony 
held in the new War Memorial Opera House 
to which more than 3,000 persons were in- 
vited, Claudio Muzio was made an honorary 
citizen of this city and presented with a 
golden key. A resolution was passed by the 
Board of Supervisors of San Francisco ex- 
pressing the admiration and sincere affection 
in which the diva is held, and a copy of this 
resolution was handed her by Mayor Angelo 
J. Rossi. The mayor was introduced by 
Wallace M. Alexander, president of the San 
Francisco Opera Association, who paid 
glowing tribute to Mme. Muzio as ani artist 
and as a woman. 

Instead of expressing in words her pro- 
found appreciation of the distinct honor con- 
ferred upon her, Mme. Muzio sang half a 
dozen songs. By so doing she again thrilled 
all present with her glorious voice and flaw- 
less art. She was assisted at the piano by 
Gaetano Merola, director-general of the San 
Francisco Opera Company. C. H. A. 


Cosmopolitan Opera Season 
Canceled 


The injuries sustained by Max Rabinoff 
in an automobile accident last summer have 
resulted in Mr. Rabinoff’s cancelling the pro- 
jected season of grand opera in which he was 
to present the Cosmopolitan Opera Associ- 
ation. However, a concert at the end of 
December and an operatic presentation in 
March, both at Madison Square Garden, New 
York, are still contemplated and plans will 
be announced later. All sustaining dollar 
memberships subscribed to the Cosmopolitan 
Opera Association for this season will be in 
force for 1933-34. Mr. Rabinoff announces 
that, since all expenses of the company to 
date have been met by himself and his back- 
ers, the subscriptions are untouched, and 
anyone wishing a refund may apply to Vin- 
cent Banker, treasurer, 1 West Sixty- 
seventh Street, New York City. 


Stokowski to Direct 
World Broadcast 


The world-wide orchestral broadcast from 
Radio City, New York, to take place on 
New Year’s Day, will be conducted by Leo- 
pold Stokowski. The orchestra will corn- 
prise 225 men, and, according to Samuel L. 
(Roxy) Rothafel, Mr. Stokowski has added 
an affiliation with Radio City to his Phila- 
delphia activities. 


London Gives Ricci Ovation 


(Special to the Musical Courier) 

Lonpon.—Ruggiero Ricci’s début with the 
London Symphony Orchestra was a genuine 
triumph. The boy violinist received seven 
recalls after the concerto, and a thundering 
ovation after his solos, which lasted until 
he responded with an encore. The critics 
here are virtually unanimous in acclaiming 
the boy’s musicianship. SAERCHINGER. 
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MARIA SZYMANOWSKA, FORGOTTEN FRIEND OF GOETHE 


Her Charm and Pianism Moved the Poet to Lyric Tributes 
By DR. HUGO LEICHTENTRITT 


OLISH music is so strongly concen- 
P trated in Frederic Chopin, that musi- 

cians generally hardly know of any- 
body else who shone in the musical art of 
that country during former times. 

Of course, Chopin overshadows all his 
countrymen without exception, yet some 
other Polish artists of his day may also 
justly claim attention. One such, nearly 
forgotten, is Maria Szymanowska, but her 
name is now rising from oblivion and for 
two reasons: she was a friend of Goethe 
and meant much to him (consequently this 
Goethe memorial year of 1932 draws atten- 
tion to her again); and also, a hundred 
years had passed in 1931 since Szymanowska 
closed her brilliant, but short career as an 
artist. 

Recent discoveries in Poland and in Paris 
have spread new light on her fascinating 
personality and have reawakened public in- 
terest in her, after a long period of neglect. 

Maria Agata Wolowska, her maiden name, 
was born in Warsaw in 1790. Her musical 
talent became manifest very early. As a 
child of eight she appeared publicly at the 
piano. Of her teachers, Joseph Elsner was 
most remarkable. Elsner became famous 
later as the teacher of Frederic Chopin 
This German musician, settled in Poland, 
had indeed become the greatest musical au 
thority, the ablest, most influential and 
esteemed master of the art of music in War- 
saw. Born in the German province of Silesia 
in 1769, he went to Warsaw in 1799 as opera 
conductor and spent the rest of his life, more 
than half a century, in the Polish capital. 
He died there in 1854. Elsner was the 
founder of the Warsaw Conservatory 

Maria Szymanowska (her name after her 
marriage to the nobleman, Joseph Szyman 
owski) was considerably influenced also by 
John Field, remarkable and original Irish 
pianist, settled in St. Petersburg. He is best 
known today for his nocturnes, which are 
considered as the models, or at least prede- 
cessors, of Chopin’s nocturnes, and by his 
piano concerto in A’ flat, which as Hans 
von Biilow once wrote, ought to be studied 
by every professional pianist 

The marriage with Szymanowski turned 
out to be a failure. Maria separated from 
her husband, left her home and devoted her- 
self entirely to her art. Concerts in Warsaw 
and in St. Petersburg established her reputa- 
tion as a pianist. She was successful, ad- 
mired by the public, and became a favorite 
of the select society in both capitals. The 
Emperor of Russia honored her by the titl 
“First Imperial Pianist.” 


SzyMANOWSKA’S LARGER CAREER 


In 1823 Maria Szymanowska felt suffi 
ciently advanced in her art to risk an Euro 
pean tour. For three years she travelled 
through many countries, winning admiration 
everywhere. The principal stops of her tri- 
umphai journey were the cities of Posen, 
Karlsbad, Marienbad, Dresden, Leipsic, 
Weimar, Berlin, Hamburg, London, 
Milan, Rome—a tour launched under the 
most favorable auspices. In one of the 
first her journey, Marienbad, she 
met for the first time. 


Paris, 


cities ol 
Goethe 

For many years the great poet had been 
in the habit of spending part of the summer 
at one of the celebrated Bohemian watering 
places, either Teplitz (where *he met Bee 
thoven), Karlsbad or Marienbad. In Mar- 
ienbad, a lovely resort with its and 
baths, its pure air, magnificent forests and 
mountains, Goethe found so much recreation 
and entertainment that he spent many weeks 
there. From his numerous letters and jour 
nals we are well informed on the details of 
these Marienbad holidays, and even today 
with the help of this literary material and 
the numerous Goethe souvenirs in Marien- 
bad able to reconstruct with a fair 
degree of accuracy the various scenes de- 
scribed so vividly by Goethe. 

Beginning with the 14th of August, 1823, 
we find in Goethe’s journal and correspon- 
dence numerous entries regarding Maria 
Szymanc wska. Thus we read on August 14: 

“Went to Mme. Szymanowska, who in a 
neighboring house played a Hummel com- 
position on the piano, one of her own pieces, 
and two other works, and performed mag- 
nificently Walked with her towards the 
mill.” On August 16 he writes: “Paid a 
visit to Mme. Szymanowska and her sister 
and invited them. A poem for Mme. S. At 
four o'clock came to Mme. S., who played 
delightfully.” The following day he writes: 
“Continued the poems for Mme. S.” 

We find similar entries in the diary dur- 
ing the entire month of August and part of 
September, even after Goethe had departed 
from Marienbad and while he spent a few 
weeks in Karlsbad. On September 4 the 
two Polish ladies paid him an unexpected 
visit in Karlsbad from Marienbad, where 
they still resided, and this welcome surprise 


spas 


one is 


MUSICAL 


was an extremely joyful event for the old 
poet. 
ROMANCES 


GoetHe’s Latt 


Goethe reached his seventy- fourth year 
in the summer of 1823. He was in a most 
remarkable and unusual state of mind, in- 
flamed by a violent, amorous passion for a 
young German girl he met at Marienbad, 
Ulrike von Levetzow. He even had the in 
tention of marrying the damsel, about fifty 
years his junior, but she declined his offer, 
though she was deeply touched by the great 
man’s love and returned it, to a degree. 
After a violent struggle with himself, Goethe 
became resigned. 
One of his most im- 
pressive poems, the 
Marienbader Elegie, 
which he calls “the 
product of a most 
passionate state of 
mind,” is the poetic 
souvenir of this love. 
Just then, when his 
excitement had _be- 
gun to calm down, 
Maria Szymanowska 
made her _ appear- 
ance and captivated 
and enchanted him 
by her art, beauty, 
elegance and _ culti- 
vated personality. 
Zelter, Goethe’s close 
friend in all musical 
matters, tells us that 
Maria was also 
rasend (insanely) in 
love with Goethe. 
Anyway we possess 
a direct and most 
valuable —_ testimony 
of this new passion, 
the beautiful poem: 

Reconciliation ), 


(from a 


Wis 


Die Ausséhnung (The 
dedicated to Maria Szyman- 
owska. Goethe later combined the Mari- 
enbader Elegie with the Aussdhnung and 
a third poem An Werther, giving to the 
entire group the title: Trilogie der Leid- 
enschaft (Trilogy of Passion). Of all his 
later lyric poems this trilogy is the most 
intense.. In the poem, Aussdhnung, the 
poet glorifies das Doppelgliick der Tone, 
der Liebe (the double happiness of mu- 
sic and of love). In the later complete edi- 
tion of his works Goethe added to the poem 


wile 


THE MUSIC ROOM IN 


an explanatory remark, contrasting strangely 
in its sober dryness to the inspired and glow- 
ing verses: “This poem, expressing the suf- 
ferings of an anxious love, has already found 
its proper place in a preceding edition; here 
it could not be omitted, because originally it 
had been inspired by the sublime art of Mme. 
Szymanowska, excellent pianist, in a_re- 
markable time and hour, and had been pre- 
sented to her personally.’ 

For Maria’s sister, Casimira Wolowska, 
Goethe also wrote two smaller poems, in a 
friendly, polite, social tone: Dein Testament 
verteilt die holden Gaben, and: 

Dass man in Giiter dieser Erde 

Zu teilen sich bescheiden werde, 

Singt manches alt und neue Lied. 
An “explanatory remark” has been annexed 
to the first poem, exceeding in extent the 
few lines of the poem. 


THe Visit TO WEIMAR 


Only a short time ago Maria Szyman- 
owska’s three precious albums came into the 


MARIA SZYMANOWSKA 


miniature by 
oil painting). 


GOETHE'S HOUSE IN 


COURIER 


possession of the Adam Mickiewicz Museum 
in Paris. In one of these volumes we find 

Goethe’s autograph of Aussdhnung, to- 
gether with an autograph French translation 
of his own verses, and also a letter in which 
he invites Maria and her sister in the most 
cordial terms to pay him a visit in Weimar. 

In October and November, 1823, the 
eagerly expected guests arrived at Weimar, 
and Maria’s album contains many letters and 
pe neh souvenirs of Weimar society in 
Goethe’s time. Among these were Chan- 
cellor Miiller, Kapellmeister Hummel, the 
pianist; Ottilie von Goethe, the poet's 
daughter-in-law ; Jo- 
hanna Schopenhauer, 
mother of the philos- 
opher, Arthur Scho- 
penhauer. How 
much Goethe him- 
self was absorbed by 
the visit of the en- 
chanting Polish art- 
ist is seen in his di- 
ary, from October 
24th until Novem- 
ber 5th. We read: 
“Mme. Sz. and her 
sister dinner-guests. 
Played on the piano 
as excellently as wil- 
lingly. Made ar- 
rangements to meet 
for breakfast in Bel- 
vedere Castle.” Al- 
most every day the 
two sisters were in- 
vited for dinner at 
Goethe’s house, some- 
times bringing their 
brother along. With 
Chancellor Miller 
one of the most im- 
portant personages of Weimar society, 
Goethe had several conferences concerning 
preparations for Mme. Szymanowska’s con- 
cert on November 4. Day after day she 
played for Goethe. 

Eckermann, Goethe’s young 
assistant in his last years, mentions Maria 
Szymanowska in his celebrated book, “Con 
versations with Goethe.” On October 27 and 
29, and November 3, 1823, he speaks of 
Goethe’s joyful excitement during the days 
of Maria’s visit. Goethe gave a musical 
party on October 27. An hour before its 


Borel after Oleskie- 


friend and 


WEIMAR 


commencement Eckermann was in Goethe's 
house, and he describes the preparations for 
the evening; the bustle and commotion 
everywhere; hears the piano being tuned. 
Goethe showed him the Marienbader Elegie 
for the first time. Eckermann was undecided 
whether he should go to the theatre or attend 
the musicale in Goethe’s home. Finally he 
chose the theatre, but late at night on his 
way home he passed Goethe’s house: “All 
windows were resplendent with brilliant 
lights. I heard somebody playing and felt 
rather sorry for not having attended the 
party.” The next day he was told that Mme. 
Szymanowska had played the piano in a 
masterly manner and had delighted the dis- 
tinguished company of listening guests. On 
November 3 Goethe again spoke to Ecker- 
mann of the Polish artist and gave him a 
ticket for her public concert. “You must 
consider,” Goethe said, “that she is not only 
a great virtuoso, but also a beautiful woman. 
This makes everything she does appear still 
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more graceful. She has a masterly finish ; 
it is astonishing what she accomplishes,’ 

3ut has she got enough strength? 
Eckermann asked. 

“Yes,” answered Goethe, “her playing is 
full of vigor and energy, and this is her most 
re markable trait, as it is generally not found 
in women.” 

Certainly it is not a mere chance, that 
Goethe collapsed the night after Maria’s de- 
parture, and was seriously ill for weeks. On 
November 14, when he began to recover a 
little, Eckermann relates, Goethe spoke to 
him about Marienbad and also about Mme. 
Szymanowska, and recalled the days when 
“she was staying here and enchanted every 
man.” 

Some or GoetHe’s RHAPSODIES 

Various portraits of the Polish artist have 
come down to our days, and they give us an 
idea of her charming appearance, her beauty 
and noble elegance. More than eight years, 
until 1831 (one year before his death) 
Goethe corresponded with Maria. Unfortu- 
nately, these letters have been lost, but in 
his letters to other friends Goethe frequently 
mentioned her art and her personality. He 
writes from Marienbad on August 18, 1823, 
to Ottilie von Goethe, his daughter-in-law : 
“Mme. Szymanowska, a female Hummel, 
with light Polish facility, has made these 
last days extremely enjoyable for me; be- 
hind her Polish amiability the greatest tal- 
ent rises in the background; or the opposite, 
if you prefer it. Her talent ‘would be oppres- 
sive if her grace did not make it pardonable.” 

From the city of Eger, near Marienbad, 
Goethe writes to his musical friend, Zelter, 
on August 24, describing the art of the 
singer, Anna Milder, from Berlin (Bee- 
thoven wrote his Fidelio for her) and added: 
“In an entirely different sense and _ yet 
equally impressive is the art of Mme. 
Szymanowska, an incredible piano-player 
(one may well liken her to our Hummel). 
She is, however, a beautiful, amiable Polish 
lady, whereas iccceedl, when he stops play- 
ing, is an ugly dwarf, who with the help of 
powerful demons accomplished marvelous 
feats for which one hardly dares to thank 
him. If she stops playing and looks at you, 
one is tempted to call oneself happy because 
she has ceased to play.” In a letter from Eger 
to his friends, J. J. and Marianne von Wille- 
mer, dated September 9, Goethe writes: 
“Anna Milder, in four little songs, has 
opened an immeasurable horizon before us. 
But also Mme. Szymanowska from Warsaw, 
fair and accomplished pianist, has evoked in 
me something entirely new. One is aston- 
ished and delighted when she plays.” To 
his friend, C. L. von Knebel, Goethe writes 
from Weimar on October 29: “Mme. 
Szymanowska has spent five days here, de- 
lighting everybody So I find myself to- 
day in a whirlpool of sounds, which in their 
modern makeup, are not always pleasing to 
me, but today captivate me, because of their 
creator’s skill and beauty. She seems a crea- 
ture born to realize joys, which one seldom 
finds and can only imagine.” Venerated by 
him so passionately, Goethe never saw Maria 
Szymanowska again. She died in St. Peters- 
burg, a few months before his own death, 
of cholera, during the formidable epidemic 
of 1831, which devastated all European 
countries. 

In the Goethe literature, however, we find 
her name once more (in 1828), when she 
introduced to Goethe by letter the great 
Polish poet, Mickiewicz, who later married 
her daughter. Eduard Odyniec accompanied 
Mickiewicz to Weimar, and has left us a 
detailed description of the Polish poet’s visit 
to Goethe, in a letter to his friend, Julian 
Korsak, dated Weimar, 1829. On that occa- 
sion Goethe spoke much and enthusiastically 
of Maria Szymanowska. 
SzyMANowska’s FRIENDS AND ADMIRERS 

How highly Maria Szymanowska was 
esteemed and honored by her most prominent 
contemporaries becomes manifest in her 
three volume album, a precious’ possession. 
When Poland was conquered by Russia, and 
Warsaw was besieged and finally captured 
by the Russians, a number of eminent Polish 
men and women left or had to leave their 
native country and emigrated to other places. 
Paris especially was their favorite place of 
refuge. Chopin and Mickiewicz also settled 
in Paris, and the Mickiewicz Museum shows 
us many valuable and interesting souvenirs 
of the prominent Polish colony in Paris. 
Mickiewicz lectured on literature in the 
Collége de France, and was, like Chopin, a 
central figure in the national Polish move- 
ment of those years. Mickiewicz, as husband 
of Maria Szymanowska’s daughter, came 
into close relation with the Szymanowski 
family, and this explains how Maria’s album, 
nearly a century after her death, found its 
fitting place in the Mickiewicz Museum. It 
contains autographs of dozens of the most 
celebrated contemporaries of Maria Szyman- 
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owska, who paid homage to her art and fas- 
cinating personality. Goethe’s autograph 
poems and letter to Maria (in the album) 
have already been mentioned, also the in- 
scriptions of the Weimar literary circles. 


Besides, the album contains contributions 
by Mickiewicz, Walter Scott, Tegner (the 
Swedish poet), the Irish poet Moore, the 
Russian poet Pushkin, the French authors, 
Chateaubriand, Delavigne, the painter Ben- 
jamin Constant; the sculptors Canova and 
Thorwaldsen; eminent German scientists, 
Alexander and Wilhelm von Humboldt; the 
discoverer of ancient Egypt, Champollion. 
Of course great musicians abound with their 
autographs: Chopin wrote for this album a 
recently published, formerly unknown ma- 
zurka; Karl Maria von Weber, Rossini, 
John Field, Cherubini, Clementi, Cramer, 
Hummel, Klengel, Zelter, Kalkbrenner, 
Paganini and many names of lesser fame 
fill the pages of this unique album. 


A memorial concert for Maria Szyman- 
owska was given in 1931 in Warsaw, in 
commemoration of her death a hundred 
years before. The pianist, Maria Mirska, 
and the singer, Stanislawa Korwin-Szyman- 
owska, presented a program of Maria Szy- 
manowska’s compositions  (piano- -pieces, 
études, songs) which show her capacities as 
a composer. Her delicate and finely shaped 
music, though pre-romantic in its general 
character, yet in certain features points 
towards ‘Chopin. Her twenty études are 
considered by connoisseurs as deserving of 
republication. 

Will Goethe’s forgotten friend in future 
be accorded the modest, but honorable place 
due her also as a composer? Musicology is 
already at work, endeavoring to make 
amends for the undeserved neglect of an en- 
tire century, and is preparing to appreciate 
Maria Szymanowska’s art and personality. 
In Poland two Szymanowska monographs 
are announced. 

The fitting commotion caused in the liter- 
ary world by the Goethe centenary has also 
raised from long oblivion Goethe’s charm- 
ing friend, Maria Szymanowska. 


Ivor Newton to Visit America 

Lonpon.—Ivor. Newton, English accom- 
panist, is leaving England at the end of 
December for an extended tour of the United 
States and Canada, as accompanist to Con- 
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chita Supervia. The tour will commence 
with three recitals in New York, followed by 
engagements extending from Havana in the 
South and Toronto in the North, and includ- 
ing Washington and Palm Beach. Mr. 
Newton has played in most of the important 
musical centres for Mme. Supervia, but this 
will be his first appearance with her in 
America, which he has not visited since his 
coast to coast tour with Dame Clara Butt 
some years ago. G. C 


Hollywood Bowl Retains Tindall 
as Manager 


Glenn M. Tindall, for the past three years 
manager of the Hollywood Bowl, has been 
given another three-year contract, beginning 
December 1, 2. 

During the past summer, paid admissions 
at the Bowl totaled 278,410 for thirty-two 
concerts. The Bowl seats 20,000. Plans are 
already under way for 1933, the first concert 
to be given early in July and the season to 
extend to late August. At least six con- 
ductors of international prominence are to 
be engaged, and eight soloists and eight bal- 
lets will appear. 
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AIDA DONINELLI MADE HER OPERATIC 


DEBUT SINGING TO SOLDIERS 


A Soprano Who Climbed from Guatemala to Metropolitan 
By GRETCHEN SMITH 


Armistice Day, 1918. Unforgotten in the 
hearts of millions. Tipperary, The Yanks 
Are Coming, Madelon. All the gay, cour- 
fighting men, far removed from the war- 
days and swept exultantly around the world 
from the throats of millions on November 
11, 1918. 

“It’s a long way to Tipperary, but I’ll soon 
be there.” 

Far from the frenzied crowds of Paris, 
London, New York, a dark-haired girl, eyes 
flashing, smiled upon a sea of soldier faces. 
Her strong voice carried the song back to 
the last row of khaki-clad men at the rear 
of the temporary building. 

The last note swept out of the screened 
doors and windows into a tropical moon- 
light silvering the waters of the Pacific be- 
yond. The palms silhouetted against a hill- 
side seemed to catch the words, “I'll soon be 
there,” echoing them prophetically one to 
the other until they died in the silence of the 
sea. 

Lusty stamping of feet and masculine 
whistles of approval greeted the conclusion 
of the song. No polite, conventional hand- 
clapping from that audience. Admiration 
and appreciation came whole-heartedly from 
fighting men, far removed from the war- 
stricken areas of Europe. 

It was a strange setting and a remarkable 
audience for the début of an opera singer. 
Rough applause at first stunned the young 
Guatemalan girl, educated in the sheltered 
atmosphere of Spanish-Italian musical cir- 
cles; then realizing the sincerity of the 
stamping and the whistling, her pretty face 
broke into smiles as she gaily threw kisses 
to her audience. 

“It was the most thrilling experience of 
my career!” Seated in the attractive draw- 
ing room of the Guatemalan Legation in 
Washington, Aida Doninelli, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, recalled the day which 
silenced the guns of the great war, the same 
day which marked her début before an 
audience which included Herbert Hoover, 
ambassadors from all the Latin-American 
countries, presidential aides and other im- 
portant diplomats. 

“It was my first appearance before an 
American audience,’ she explained. “My 
two sisters and | had just started on a South 
American concert tour and we chanced to 
be in Panama when the armistice was signed. 
Of course, everyone was happy and I was 
delighted to celebrate and sing for the 
soldiers in camp. I sang The Star Spangled 
Banner, Madelon, and Tipperary, and it was 
then that they shouted and stamped their 
feet and whistled. It was wonderful to be 
able to sing before such an appreciative 
audience and I never will forget it.” 

Slight, with peach complexion, black hair 
and snapping black eyes, one can scarcely be- 
lieve that Aida Doninelli is old enough to 
remember Armistice Day, or at least to have 
been started on a career at that period. The 
soprano herself tells of the good fortune 
which has led her within a short span of 
years, with few obstacles, to New York’s 
Metropolitan stage. 

“lL always loved music and started sing- 
ing when I was a little girl,” Miss Doninelli 
explained. “My mother and father were 
Italians who settled in Guatemala City be- 
fore I was born. My two sisters also sang 
and we grew up in an atmosphere of music. 
One hears music everywhere in Guatemala, 
in the homes, in the institutions, and on the 
streets. The Indian population, which is 
large one, is very musical and it was ciate 
the Mayan Indians that our marimba bands 
started. Out in the country and in the 
mountains, one still hears the primitive music 
of these Indians. There is really no music 
in Latin-America like it.” 

Miss Doninelli paused a moment as though 
hearing the notes of a marimba tinkling over 
the seas from her Central American home. 

“It is wonderful to hear the music which 
the Indians get from their primitive instru- 
ments,” she continued. “The original bands 
consisted only of three instruments, the 
chirimia, a sort of clarinet, a flute and a tom- 
tom drum. These three we are certain were 
known and played by the early Indians at 
festivals, as there is mention of similar ones 
in the ancient Mayan bible. 

“The marimba has now been added to 
these instruments and it is the wood which 
is used that gives the clear, resonant tones 


to marimba music distinctive from any other. 
It really was not until about the time of the 

ar,” she added, “that marimba music ac- 
quired its great popularity. Even in Guate- 
mala, it was only played at informal gath- 
erings and out in the country among the 
Indians and the village people. At the im- 
portant functions in Guatemala City, we al- 
ways had orchestral music, and society peo- 


ple never danced to marimba music. Now 
marimba bands are used everywhere. They 


play for all the dances, and I think marimba 
bands playing American popular airs are 
among the most attractive features of the 
country for American tourists.” 

While American popular tunes have been 
adopted with success and enthusiasm by 
Guatemalan marimba bands, nevertheless the 
plaintive airs of the old Mayan Indians may 
still be heard throughout the countryside, 
particularly among the mountaineers, the 
singer revealed. 

“With plaintive, minor notes played in a 
distinctive rhythm, different from the tom- 
tom dances of the North American Indians, 
the Mayan music has been the inspiration 
for a Guatemalan opera, Quiche Vinac, com- 
posed by a Guatemalan musician, Jesus Ca- 
stillo. 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the opera 
cannot be considered highly popular,” Miss 
Doninelli said, “it is because it is not un- 
derstood by those who have heard it. It is 
strange and different, and people are not used 
to that sort of music. The opera, however, 
has been considered a great contribution to 
Guatemalan history. Mr. Castillo spent 
twenty-four years in the mountains absorb- 
ing the atmosphere and spirit of the Indians. 
Half Indian and half Spanish himself, he 
was able to mix with the people, absorb their 
traditions and the primitive music they 
played. The entire opera is based on Mayan 
legends, while the primitive strain of Indian 
music runs through the entire composition.” 

Although Indian music has lent a distinc- 
tion to the music of Guatemala different from 
that of other Latin American countries, it 
has by no means excluded the Spanish in- 
fluence from the troubadors of the Central 
American republic. 

“The young cavaliers of Guatemala,” said 
Miss Doninelli, “still serenade their sweet- 
hearts with music played beneath their bal- 
conies in the moonlight. No one can visit 
Guatemala City without hearing marimba 
bands, hired by young suitors, and sometimes 
just guitar music played beneath wrought 
iron balconies in the evening.” 

From the evening when her father re- 
turned from the opera to hear that a small 


” 
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daughter had been added. to his family, and 
promptly named her Aida after the perform- 
ance he had just attended, to the day when 
her elder sister Inez returned from the 
Verdi Conservatory of Music in Milan, Italy, 
and started her musical education, music has 
been the life and soul of Miss Doninelli. 
“Although I started singing lessons as a 
little girl of eight, it in no way strained my 
voice, as singing was as natural to me as 
speaking. Both Inez, and my younger sis- 
ter, Pia, sang, and we often sang together. 
Inez has a dramatic soprano voice, mine is 
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lyric, and Pia’s is contralto. We started on 
the concert tour of South America shortly 
after the earthquake in Guatemala destroyed 
so much of our family property. That con- 
cert tour was the beginning of my public 
career.” 

Simply and modestly, Miss Doninelli told 
of her entrance into grand opera. 

“I sang in a concert in Chicago about five 
years ago. Shortly after, I was asked to 
join the Metropolitan. I made my début 
there jin 1928 and there I have been ever 
since.” 


The Metropolitan has reéngaged Miss 
Doninelli_ for this season. She has sung 
Micaela in Carmen, Marguerite in Faust, 


Olympia in Tales of Hoffmann, and numer- 
ous other roles, but her favorite, she tells 
you, is that of Mimi in La Bohéme. 


Panama to the Metropolitan. Tipperary 
to La Bohéme. 
Surely the words carried over soldier 


heads fourteen years ago on the banks of the 
Panama Canal were prophetic as they echoed 
through the palm leaves, “I'll soon be there.” 








EFFA Exvtis PERFIELD CONDEMNS 
Use OF ‘‘PAPER-KEYBOARD Music” 


To the inquiry, “Shall piano pupils be 
taught ‘paper-keyboard music’?” Effa Ellis 
Perfield, of New York, gives a decided 
“No.” 

“If it is a question of bringing music to the 
masses, naturally I am entirely in favor of 
that,” declared Mrs. Perfield. “But the play- 
ing of music results only from contact with 
an instrument invented to reproduce crea- 
tions by a composer. The reproducing of 
music is satisfying to the performer.” 

“And you do not think that practising on 
a paper-keyboard is conducive to mastering 
the real keyboard and thus reproducing mu- 
sic ?” 

“I do not. To play music, one must play. 

A delayed process is detrimental, unnecessary 
and unpedagogical. A large number of pupils 
in a class playing on paper- -keyboards or in 
the air is a delayed process.’ 

“Why is the delayed process detrimental ?” 

“First,” replied Mrs. Perfield, “because the 
pupil’s feeling of satisfaction and ability is 
not stimulated by merely pretending to play 
while hearing music he himself does not 
make. Second, because freedom of expres- 
sion is not possible when wrist, elbow and 
arm are made stiff and awkward by finger 
contact on a non-resistant paper keyboard 
or by non-contact in the air. Third, because 
material presented on a_paper- -keyboard or 
in the air must be limited to keys corre- 
sponding to the five letters of the scale, and 
this limitation again causes tension in the 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LEGATO IN PIANO 
PLAYING 
By George Woodhouse 
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fingers, wrist and arm, and in the 
too.” 

“You also spoke of the delayed process as 
unnecessary and unpedagogical, Mrs. Per- 
fieid. Will you enlarge on those terms?” 

“Why it is unnecessary is because the ex- 
pert teacher, who has material and process 
based on a scientific pedagogy, finds it easier 
to do the real thing ; finds it more interesting 
to all concerned; finds that more musical 
material may be reproduced at the real in- 
strument. 

“I consider the delayed process unpeda- 
gogical because nothing is fundamental th - 
is not final. Playing on paper-keyboards, < 
in the air, cannot be fundamental because it 
is not final. Music becomes nothing if not 
finally heard, and to be music it must be 
fundamentally heard. Another reason is be- 
cause the teacher who delays the process of 
playing disappoints the pupil and his parents 
by making it impossible to play musical 
material at once. Then, too, the delayed 
process is unpedagogical because the teacher 
using such a method not only retards facility 
on the keyboard but develops an undesirable 


mind, 


condition in the fingers, hand, wrist, elbow 
and arm.” 

“You would, then, do away with the de- 
layed process?” Mrs. Perfield was asked. 

“T would. y all means, do the real thing 


at once and tics the number in a class to 
make this possible. Select musical material ; 
enable the pupil to express music through 
freedom of contact; and, above all, maintain 
interest by making realization greater than 
anticipation.” D 


Vienna’s Brahms Festival 


VieNNA.—A Brahms Festival is to take 
place here in May, 1933. Virtually all the 
orchestral and choral works and chamber 
music will be performed. The artistic direc- 
tion has been confided to Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler. B 
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New York Times: 





Fay Ferguson 
Applauded 


pianist, found a 
cordial audience to greet her at the 


Fay Ferguson, 


Town Hall yesterday afternoon, a 
public tribute fairly won by the 
young artist in recent seasons. To 
personal charm of slender grace, 
flaxen hair and violet gown that 
ballooned in courtly fashion as she 
bowed, Miss Ferguson added more 
musical qualities, 
rhythm in 
Scarlatti, Dan- 
drieu and Kammell-Craxton, ex- 
“Fete-Dieu 
which her 


substantial and 
formal accent and 
classics of Bach, 
pressive fantasy in the 
Albeniz, 
house long applauded, as well as 
Pick-Mangiagalli’s deftly 
d’Olaf,” a 


a toccata by 


a Seville” by 


fingered 
“Danse Faure im- 
promptu, Ravel and 
a 5 o'clock Chopin encore. 
Between old and new, she chose 
an unhackneyed sonata in A-flat by 
Weber, early logically 
appropriate to this predecessor of 


romantic, 
Wagner. If the classic retrospect 
appeared in its minuet-caprice, the 
sounded full 


modern anticipation 


and clear in the performer's full- 





toned final rondo, that captured the 


|}music’s contents and _ translated 


|them to a new age. It was good 


! piano playing that held its audience 
to the close. W. 
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SAN CARLO OPERA 











RicoLetto, Ocroser 31 

Verdi’s Rigoletto ushered in the second 
and final week of the San Carlo’s New York 
season at the New Amsterdam Theatre. 

Dimitri Onofrei, whose portrayals during 
the company’s brief season here have been 
highly commendable, sang the Duke. His 
voice had warmth and its evenness and clear- 
ness added considerably to the pleasure of 
the performance. Tina Paggi’s Gilda was 
sympathetic and she was applauded loudly 
after her singing of Caro Nome. Valle’s 
Rigoletto has been heard in New York a 
score of times, and remains quite the same 
characterization it always has been, well 
drawn and convincing. 

Bernice Schalker, Amund Sjovik, Natale 
Cervi, Giuseppe Morelato, Eleanora Demora, 
Francesco Curci, Fausto Bozza and Alice 
—_ sang less important roles. 

Carlo Peroni conducted, and_ incidental 
dances in the first act were supplied by the 
Swoboda-Yurieva Ballet. 

Tosca, NovEMBER 1 

Puccini's operatic thriller built on the 
famous Sardou drama, had an ardent and 
arresting hearing with Bianca Saroya as the 
suffering heroine and Edward Molitore as 
the martyred hero. The pair sang and acted 
with the requisite fervor and art and won 
prolonged response from the highly pleased 
hearers. Mario Valle baritoned as Scarpia 
and made much of his vocal chances and his 
opportunities for sinister portrayal. Others 
in the cast were Natale Cervi, Amund 
Sjovik and Francesco Curci. The conduct- 
ing of Carlo Peroni had musical grasp and 
resource. 

Mapam ButrerF_y, NoveMBER 2 

Hizi Koyke repeated her unusually well 
sung and feelingly acted version of Cio Cio 
San, the same role in which she scored such 
a remarkable success on the opening night of 
the current San Carlo season, She pre- 
sents a veracious and _ attractive picture. 
Mme. Koyke won numerous recalls. Dimitri 
Onofrei did a warm voiced and generally 
ardent Pinkerton. Mario Valle repeated his 
excellent impersonation of Sharpless. Others 
in the cast were Bernice Shalker as Suzuki, 
and Amund Sjovik as the Bonze. 
CAVALLERIA AND Pacuiacci, NovEMBER 2 

Fortune Gallo offered the popular twins— 
Cavalleria Rusticana and I Pagliacci 
a sold-out house. Interest in the Mascagni 
opera centered in the Santuzza of Gladys 
Axman, a most capable artist of the older 
San Carlo days and later the Metropolitan 
Opera. Mme. Axman was in excellent voice 
and since her last hearing has gained color, 
smoothness, and ease in singing, and greater 
warmth in delivery. Her dramatic portrayal 
was strongly impressive. She had a cordial 
reception and after the familiar aria was re- 
called several times. Mme. Axman should 
be heard in New York more frequently. Her 
chief associates were Louise Bernhardt, a 
comely Lola with a rich voice; and Edward 
Molitore, who handled the tenor role with 
successful results. Interrante sang Alfio’s 
music effectively, and Alice Homer completed 
the cast, with Sciarretti at the conductor’s 
stand, 

Pagliacci was well given by Santa Bionda, 
Pasquale Ferrara (replacing Lindi), Mostyn 
Thomas and others. Peroni wielded the 
baton. 

CARMEN, NoveMBER 3 

A spirited giving of Bizet’s undyingly 
ingratiating and exciting masterpiece found 
the auditors in appreciative mood and they 
rewarded the singers in a measure to glad- 
den their hearts and that of Fortune Gallo, 
valiant impresario. 

Stella De Mette, a former San Carlo 
Opera artist, made a highly successful re- 
appearance, singing the role of Carmen with 
insight, feeling, and a careful regard for 
the required vocal colorings. She had a 
sayy reception. 

The Gallo office called Mme. Pilar-Morin 
at 2:30 p.m., asking for the services of Ethel 
Fox, to do the role of Micaela. That artist 
was located at 4:40 p.m., took her costume 
out of a_ trunk, rushed to Mme. Pilar- 
Morin’s for rehearsal, and by 8:20 p.m. was 
on the stzge, substituting brilliantly for 
Santa Bionda, originally announced as Mi- 
caela. Miss Fox’ euphonious voice and at- 
mospheric singing style were as well re- 
ceived as her sincere delineation and attrac- 
tive presence. Dimitri Onofrei’s Don Jose 
carried conviction, as did Mostyn Thomas’ 
Escamillo. Carlo Peroni conducted. 

La Forza pet Destino, NovEMBER 4 

Verdi’s tuneful Forza del Destino had a 
new tenor, Edward Papania, in the role of 
Don Alvaro. He possesses a voice of con- 
siderable power and good quality, lending it- 
self to brilliancy. He used his tones effec- 
tively but his acting was crude and amateur- 
ish. The highlight of the evening was the 
performance of Bianca Saroya, a superb 
Leonora, who well merited the applause she 
won after her performance in the convent 
scene and the final act. Never varying from 
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the pitch and giving due consideration to the 
nuances which artistry demands, her singing 
was highly enjoyable. The other parts were 
satisfactorily filled by Bernice Schalker, 
Mario Valle, Natale Cervi, Amund Sjovik, 
Alice Homer and Francesco Curci. Carlo 
Peroni conducted ably, as usual. 
HAENSEL AND GRETEL, (MATINEE) 
NOVEMBER 

Humperdinck’s delightful fairy opera 
came to a successful and enjoyable produc- 
tion in English at the hands of the American 
flank of Fortune Gallo’s forces, with Ethel 
Fox (Gretel) and Bernice Schalker (Haen- 
sel), giving notably apt delineations of the 
leading roles. Marion Selee (Gertrude, their 
mother, and The Witch), Giuseppe ‘Inter- 
rante (Peter, their father), Eleonora Demora 
(The Sandman), and Beatrice Altieri (The 
Dewman) completed the cast. 

Miss Fox was in beautiful voice and cap- 
tured well the spirit of the story. She was 
an outstanding factor in the performance. 
Miss Schalker sang and acted her part with 
captivating lightness. Miss Selee was excel- 
lent in her double characterization. Mr. 
Interrante scored in his minor role. Carlo 
Peroni conducted and made the tuneful score 
sound its best elements, 

Aipa, NovemBer 5 

The second performance of Aida in For- 
tune Gallo’s fortnight of opera in the 
metropolis took place on Saturday night. 
Alida Vane scored tonally and dramatically 
as the dusky captive beauty, and Pasquale 
Ferrara sang Radames with force and vocal 
excellence, (Mr. Ferrara’s name was not on 
the program, as he replaced Aroldo Lindi in 
the hero’s role.) Another adjustment in the 
cast was the appearance of Eleanor La Mance 
as Amneris instead of Stella De Mette, who 
had suffered an injured ankle, Mostyn Thomas 
was again impersonator of the Ethiopian 
monarch and Amund Sjovik Ramfis. Natale 
Cervi was the King of Egypt and Eleanora 
Demora, the Priestess. Francesco Curci, as 
the Messenger, completed the cast of princi- 
pals. Carlo Peroni conducted. This per- 
formance concluded the artistically successful 
stay of Mr. Gallo’s organization in New 
York, their fifteen offerings having been at- 
tended by some 25,000 persons. 


Schelling’s Young People’s Con- 
certs Begin Today 


The tenth season of the Concerts for 
Children and Young People of the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Society un- 
der Ernest Schelling begins this month. 
There are two series, each consisting of six 
Saturday morning concerts at Carnegie Hall, 
New York. The opening concert in the first 
series, November 12, will illustrate the 
string section of the orchestra ; the second 
(Novemher 26), the flute, with Frances 
Blaisdell as soloist; the third (December 
10), the oboe and English horn, with Bruno 
Labate and Michel Nazzi, soloists; January 
7 will present the trumpet, Harry Glatz, 
soloist; February 4, the harp and piano; and 
March 11 is reserved for a request program 
and the distribution of medals and ribbons 
to the prize-winning children. 

The second and more advanced series il- 
lustrates the concerto. Olin Downes, critic 
of the New York Times, John Erskine, pres- 
ident of the Juilliard School of Music, and 
Mr. Schelling will play the Bach concerto 
in D minor for three pianos at the first con- 
cert in the second series, November 19. 
The program is divided between music of 
Bach and Beethoven. December 3 offers the 
Mendelssohn violin concerto. On December 
17 Mr. Schelling will present phases of the 
concerto in the music of Mozart—the allegro 
from the concerto for flute, John Amans, 
soloist; the larghetto from the concerto for 
horn, Bruno Jaenicke; and the rondo from 
the concerto for bassoon, Benjamin Kohon. 
This concert also brings the St. Thomas 
Choir Boys in Christmas songs. The pro- 
gram of January 21 is given over to a 
Brahms centenary celebration. February 25 
features Mr. Schelling in the Chopin con- 
certo. The series ends March 18. 

The MacDowell Festival, which is being 
celebrated this year in commemoration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of both the founding 
of the MacDowell Colony and of the com- 
poser’s death, will be observed in both series. 
The December 3 program contains The 
Saracen by MacDowell, and that of Decem- 
ber 10, the American composer’s Marion- 
ettes. 

The Young People’s Concerts committee 
consists of Mrs. E. H. Harriman, honorary 
chairman, Mrs. Charles E. Mitchell, chair- 
man, Mrs. Arthur Woods, vice-chairman, 
Mrs. B. Tappen Fairchild, secretary; and 
Mrs. Henry M. Alexander, Mrs. Bartlett 
Arkell, Mrs. Robert Bacon, Mrs. Courtlandt 
Barnes, Mrs. L. Havemeyer Butt, Mrs. 
Maximilian Elser, Jr., Mrs. Felix Fuld, 
Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, Mrs. Sher- 
man Post Haight, Mrs. Pierpont Morgan 
Hamilton, Mrs. E. Roland Harriman, Mrs. 
John C. Hughes, Jr., Mrs. Hermann Irion, 
Countess Mercati, Mrs. Robert Grier Mon- 
roe, Mrs. Courtlandt Nicoll, Mrs. Kenneth 
O’Brien, Mrs. John DeWitt Peltz, Mrs. 
Melvin E. Sawin, Mrs. Schuyler Schieffelin, 
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Mme. Samaroff-Stokowski, Miss Mary 
Hoyt Wiborg and Mrs. Philip Hofer. 


November 12, 


Milwaukee Expects 
Prosperous Season 


MitwauKker, Wis.—A prosperous music 
season is in prospect here. Opening con- 
certs were well attended. The Pabst 
Theatre has engaged several artists, includ- 
ing the Chicago Symphony Orchestra in ten 
concerts. In addition to several choral con- 
certs by local groups, as well as recitals by 
artists of the city, there are two community 
concert series. 

A feature of the new Milwaukee musical 
year is the opening of the fourth season of 
the Milwaukee Philharmonic Orchestra, 
which begins with an unanimous endorsement 
by the City Council of a campaign to bring 
symphony concerts and performances _by 
musicians directly to public notice. The 
programs will be presented on Wisconsin 
Avenue, Milwaukee’s main thoroughfare, and 
at the six for five rate, or 86 cents each for 
reserved seats. 

With a guarantee fund of $6,000 contri- 
buted by Herman A. Uihlein, a Women’s 
Auxiliary group, headed by Mrs. Herman 
Reel, launched a drive to obtain sufficient 
season subscribers to undertake the series. A 
novel feature of our season is the P, A. 
Y. E. “Pay-as-you-enjoy” them plan of pay- 
ment for tickets, which for the first time 
makes concerts of fine music available on 
convenient installment payments, according 
to W. F. Teschan, manager of the orchestra 
and one of its prime organizers. 

Six concerts will be played by the Mil- 
waukee Philharmonic, which is conducted by 
Frank Laird Waller and composed of eighty 
Milwaukee musicians, who hail from twelve 
different nations. Soloists will be Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, Florence Austral, Josef Szi- 
geti, and Percy Grainger, who ‘will play a 
piano group and also conduct the orchestra 
in several of his own compositions. 

The series will bring back concerts to the 
Alhambra Theatre where formerly grand 
opera, musicians of other days, and dramas 
of Shakespeare were presented. The theatre, 
now a movie house, will cancel six Tuesday 
night performances to make way for the am- 
bitious civic music undertaking of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestral Association headed by 
Mr. Uihlein, whose father many years ago 
brought the Theodore Thomas Orchestra to 
Milwaukee in several seasons of concerts. 
The orchestra is opening its season with 
more season tickets sold than ever before. 

J. E. McC. 


Extensive Engagements for 
Milstein 


Nathan Milstein, young Russian violinist, 
will return here the middle of January for 
a tour which includes appearances with the 
New York Philharmonic, and the Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Chicago and Lincoln ( Neb.) sym- 
phony orchestras. He is to give two con- 
certs in Havana, Cuba, under the auspices of 
the Sociedad Pro Arte Musicale, and in this 
country plays recitals in Ann Arbor, Mich. ; 
Freeport, Ill.; Portland, Ore. ; Cedar Rapids 
and Fort Dodge, la. ; Omaha, Neb.; Indian- 
apolis, Ind. ; Baltimore, Md. ; and at Prince- 
ton University. Milstein is scheduled for a 
recital at Carnegie Hali, New York, Febru- 
ary 


Artists for Plaza Artistic Mornings 
Three American artists will present the 
first program of Plaza Artistic Mornings, at 
the Plaza, New York, November 17. They 
are Gina Tennyson, soprano, Richard Crooks, 
tenor and Richard Bonelli, baritone. 
The following will appear in Plaza Artis- 


tic Mornings during the season: Georges 
Barrére, flutist, Nelson Eddy, baritone. 
Nino Martini, tenor, Mischa Levitski, pian- 
ist; Andre d’Arkour, tenor, Ruth Peter, so- 
prano and Rose Tentone, soprano. Other 
attractions will be announced later. The 
dates of the concerts are November 17, 29. 
December 8, 15, 22, 29, January 5 and 12. 


Jagel Starts Concert Activities 

Frederick Jagel spent part of the past 
summer in Scotland with Mrs. Jagel’s 
parents, journeying to Berlin where he 
studied Lieder with Dr. Ernst Wolff. Lon- 
don also was visited by Mr. and Mrs. Jagel. 

The tenor opened his concert season with 
two concerts on the Community Concerts 
Course: in Battle Creek, Mich., and in 
Springfield, Ill. During November he will 
sing in Chicago for the Women’s Club, and 
in Jackson, Mich. 


Dance Center Opens November 18 


Two all-American ballets featuring music 
by A. Lehman Engel and Herbert Kingsley, 
are scheduled for the opening of the ballet 
season at the Dance Center, New York, No- 
vember 18. Their titles are Phobia and 
Tempo. In addition to Gluck-Sandor and 
Felicia Sorel, the Dance Center’s company 
this season includes Jacques Cartier, Tash- 
amira, Claire Lee, Richard Stewart and Ran- 
dolph Sawyer. 
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MUSICAL 


Schipa Hailed in Chicago Recital 


Wadeeha Atiyeh and Frieda Brim Make Auspicious Débuts 
—Mildred Boberg Delights Audience. 


Cuicaco, Itt.—The second luminary heard 
in the series of Monday Night Concerts being 
presented by Grace Denton at Orchestra 
Hall was Tito Schipa, on October 31. That 
Miss Denton’s choice of soloist was a happy 
one, was evidenced by the large audience and 
the heartiness of the applause. Schipa, in fine 
fettle, further endeared himself to a public 
which he had won while a member of the 
former Chicago Civic Opera Company, 

Besides lending the tenor admirable accom- 
paniments, Frederico Longas played two 
groups of piano solos, which were acclaimed 
enthusiastically. Mr. Longas is an excellent 
artist and plays fascinatingly. His own Jota, 
weil performed, met with instant approval. 

RACHMANINOFF PLAYS 

Sergei Rachmaninoff held forth at Orches- 
tra Hall on October 30 in a noteworthy piano 
recital under the management of Bertha Ott. 
Rachmaninoff had built a program of fanta- 
sies by Scriabin, Haydn, Chopin, Schumann, 
Beethoven and Liszt. 

WaAbEEHA ATIYEH AT 

Wadeeha Atiyeh, soprano, was introduced 
in recital by Jessie B. Hall at the Playhouse 
on October 30. Miss Atiyeh, who brings to 
America the spirit of the East, is a singer 
of marked ability and she gave an unusually 
interesting program, including several old 
Arabic heard for the first time in 
America. That group concluded her recital 
and consisted of a love song, a death chant, a 
dance, the Mohammedan call to prayer, and 
a wedding song, interpreted without accom- 
paniment. In those selections Miss Atiyeh 
disclosed a voice of good quality, well trained, 
and marked by musicianship and perfect 
pitch. An exotic personality, the newcomer 
has much to recommend her. 

Though the most interesting part of her 
list was the group mentioned above, Miss 
Atiyeh had demonstrated previously her 
knowledge of song literature in numbers by 
Haydn, Arne-Endicott, Donaudy, Trunk, 
Wolf, Montague Phillips, Michael Head, 
Arnold Bax, Armstrong Gibbs and William 
Reddick. Her success was marked and well 
deserved. 

She was seconded by Robert Macdonald, 
who supplied uncommonly good accompani- 
ments 


PLAYHOUSE 


songs 


EstHer Harris Brincs Out Friepa Brim 

The latest young prodigy to emanate from 
the Esther Harris studio is Frieda Brim, who 
was presented in concert at Kimball Hall on 
October 30, before a large and appreciative 
audience. Both in solos and in numbers with 
orchestra Miss Brim proved a worthy ex- 
ponent of a good teacher. She has abundant 
talent which has been guided carefully along 
conscientious lines. Amazing technic, musi- 
cal understanding of a high order, a broad, 
sweeping tone and interpretative ability are 
her most salient qualifications. She played 
the Godard Introduction and Allegro, op. 49, 
the Chaminade Concertstiick and the Africa 
fantasie of Saint-Saéns. In these she was as- 
sisted by the Symphony and Opera Guild 
Orchestra, under the direction of Isador 
Berger. Her solo numbers were by Bizet, 
Delibes, Saint-Saéns, Debussy, Philipp, Cop- 
land and Mathias, reflecting the individuality 
of this young, forceful artist. Applause was 
long and loud for Miss Brim, and deservedly 
so. She will be heard in another program 
at the same hall on November 27. 

Musicians CLuB oF WoMEN 

Under the auspices of the Musicians Club 
of Women, a program was presented at Cur- 
tiss Hall on October 31 by Freda Hyatt Dol- 
nick, pianist, Mildred Boberg, soprano, Min- 
nie Cedargreen Jernberg, Lillian Pringle, 
Rose Lyon DuMoulin and Maurine Parzy- 
bok, mezzo. Miss Boberg was the only par- 
ticipant heard by this reviewer. She has 
appeared often with clubs here and her 
popularity grows annually. She delivered 
two songs by Schumann and the difficult 
Casta Diva aria from Bellini’s Norma amaz- 
ingly well. Miss Boberg, who has had all 
her vocal training under the intelligent guid- 
ance of Mme. Hanna Butler, is justly re- 
garded as among the outstanding young 
singers of this city, 

SYMPHONY PROGRAM 


John Alden Carpenter's latest work, Pat- 
terns, for orchestra and piano, which had its 
premiére in Boston on October 21 at the 
regular concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra (under Serge Koussevitzky ), was 
programmed here by Frederick Stock and the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra on October 27 
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and 28. Carpenter was the soloist and played 
the piano obbligato. This composition was 
reviewed at length in the Musical Courier of 
October 29. At these concerts it was re- 
ceived with approbation, the pianist-composer 
being recalled to the stage several times. 

The balance of the list consisted of the 
Debussy Marche Ecossaise, Walton’s Ports- 
mouth Point overture, Bax’ symphonic poem, 
November Woods, and Tschaikowsky’s F 
minor symphony. 

VorceL1 ANNOUNCES PopuLAR Pricep 

CONCERTS 

Following Henry E. Voegeli’s expressed 
intention to present concerts this season at 
strictly popular prices, the Philharmonic 
String Quartet, formed of members of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, announces its 
first chamber music concert in Orchestra 
Hall foyer, November 15. Popular prices 
will prevail also for the recital by Claudia 
Muzio, on November 20, and the first appear- 
ance here of the Hall Johnson Choir on De- 
cember 11, both at Orchestra Hall. 

NEILL STRING QUARTET 

At its concert at Kimball Hall on Novem- 
ber 2, the Amy Neill String Quartet gave 
the first Chicago performance of a quartet, 
op. 22, by the modern composer Hindemith. 

Jesste Hatt Presents Artists 

Jessie B. Hall presented Helene Grossen- 
bacher, soprano and Aldo del Missier, vio- 
linist, in joint recital at Curtiss Hall, No- 
vember 2. 

SACERDOTE’s OPERATIC ArT THEATRE 

The Chicago Woman's Club Theatre was 
packed to capacity on November 2, when the 
Operatic Art Theatre, of which Edoardo 
Sacerdote is director, presented Act | of 
Thomas’ Mignon, the first scene, Act II of 
Verdi’s Aida, and Act II of Bizet’s Carmen, 
Due to lack of space, all the participants 
are congratulated collectively. No flaw 
marked the performance of these young 
singers, all of whom sang and acted as pro- 
fessionals. 

In Mignon, the title role was entrusted to 
Bertha Waldman. She was supported su- 
perbly by Martha Blacker, Olga Liby, Clar- 
ence Richter, George Weber, Warner Hager, 
James Mitchell and Scott Dexter, some fif- 
teen well voiced choristers and a corps de 
ballet. In Aida, Barbara Drangalis had the 
title part, and Helen Bartush was Amneris. 
In Carmen, Jennie Podolsky had the leading 
role, with Frederic Mueller as her visavis, 
Don Jose. Mimom Bonaldi was the Esca- 
millo, and the balance of the cast included 
Irma Gramlich, Miss Waldman, Messrs. 
Weber, Hager and Mitchell. 

The next performance by the Operatic Art 
Theatre is scheduled for December 14 
Stapium Opera INDEFINITELY PosTPONED 

The Stadium Grand Opera Company has 
postponed indefinitely its opera season which 
began October 15 with a performance of 
Aida. An announcement from the opera 
management states that public interest has 
not been aroused sufficiently to assure 
the continuance of the proposed season. Two 
presentations were given: Aida, and on Oc- 
tober 22, Carmen. 

Cuicaco Woman's MusicaL CLus 
INTRODUCES WINNERS 

Winners of its annual scholarship contest 
were introduced in recital by the Chicago 
Woman’s Musical Club, on November 3, at 
Curtiss Hall. Theophil Voeks, pianist, 
Laura Howardsen, coloratura soprano and 
Edgar Lustgarten, cellist, were the con- 
testants who by their fine performance re- 
ceived the judges’ favorable verdict. Mr. 
Voeks is a pupil of Heniot Levy ; Miss How- 
ardsen of Anna Groff Bryant; and Mr, Lust- 
garten of Hans Hess. Florence Kaiser and 
Siegfried Vollstedt, who recently have 
located in Chicago, were guests of honor. 

Cuicaco Musicat CoLLece Notes 


Werner Zepernick, German exchange artist 
for 1931-32, gave several recitals during his 
vacation trip in Germany. Mr. Zepernick has 
returned to Chicago and his first appearance 
will be November 13 at Stevens Hotel, under 
the management of the American artists de- 
partment of the Illinois Federation of Music 
Clubs. 

Miriam Ulrick, artist pupil of Edward 
Collins, was a soloist with the Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra, October 23 and 30, at the 
Art Institute. 

Joel Johnson, student of Arch Bailey, has 
been made director of music at Bethseda 
Lutheran Church. 

Edgar Joseph, organ pupil at the college, 
recently was appointed organist at Geth- 
semane Evangelical Church. 

Arch Bailey is singing regularly over 
WGN every Thursday evening. Mr. Bailey 
also directs the Allerton male quartet, which 
sings over the same station Thursdays. 

Ralph Dobbs, student of Alexander Raab, 
and James Arthur Edmunds, pupil of 
Blanche Barbot, were soloists at Stevens 
Hotel, October 23 and 26 respectively. These 
concerts were sponsored by the American 
artist department of the Illinois Federation of 
Music Clubs. 

SicmA ALPHA IoTA 


Chicago chapters of Sigma Alpha Iota, 
national music sorority, held an inter-chapter 
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musicale at the sorority club rooms, Allerton 
Hotel, November 3. The program was pre- 
sented by Lois Rogers, Emma Menke, Beu- 
lah Rosine, Mary Titus, Katherine Finley, 
and Charlotte Pollak. The Chicago chapters 
are located at the American Conservatory, 
Chicago Musical College, Chicago-Bush Con- 
servatory, and Columbia School of Music, 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY ITEMS 

Vera Giliette pianist, pupil at the Ameri- 
can Conservatory, appeared in recital before 
the Glenola Junior Club, Loyola Community 
Theatre, November 6. 

Harriet Hebert, contralto, presented her 
student, Lucille Miller, in song recital at the 
Eleanor Club recital hall, October 26. Miss 
Miller was assisted by Harold Walters, pian- 
ist, pupil of Jacob Hannemann, and George 
Leininger, violinist, student of Herbert But- 
ler. Miss Hebert also has presented her 
mixed choir in several performances of the 
musical comedy, Hulda of Holland, in Chi- 
cago recently. 

Chester Bielski, violinist, pupil of Walter 
Aschenbrenner, gave a recital before the 
Polish Arts Club of Chicago at Allerton 
Hotel, October 9. 

Piano students of Lillian Heitman were 
presented November 1 in the first of three 
programs to be given for members of the 
Blue Island Illinois Woman's Club. Miss 
Heitman has been studying for many years 
with Olga Kuechler, of the piano department. 

Esther Goodwin, contralto, has one of the 
leading roles in Eleanor Everest Freer’s 
opera, The Legend of Spain, which will be 
heard on a program featuring Illinois com- 
posers at Stevens Hotel, November 16, un- 
der the auspices of the Illinois Federation of 
Music Clubs. 

The DeVermond Trio (John Thut, tenor, 
James Mitchell, baritone and Kai DeVer- 
mond, bass) was heard in a group of songs 
at Austin Evangelical Church, October 30, 
where Mr. Thut, of the voice department, is 
director of music. 

Vincent Micari, pianist, pupil of Kurt 
Wanieck, played a group of solos on a recent 
program sponsored by the Catholic Woman's 
League at Curtiss Hall, Fine Arts Building. 


Huge Attendance Hears 
Ann Arbor Concert 
ANN Arpor, Micu.—With the Hill Audi- 


torium filled almost to its 5,000-seat capacity, 
Serge Koussevitzky and his Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra ushered in the fifty-fourth 
annual Choral Union series October 25. 
The program, which follows, was carefully 
selected to provide varying appeal to both 
the seasoned music lover and music students 
and was played impeccably: Classical Sym- 
phony (Prokofieff), Two Nocturnes—Nu- 
ages and Fetes (Debussy), Don Juan 
(Strauss), symphony No. 5 (Tschaikowsky ). 
The delightful Classical Symphony of 
Prokofieff was an admirable first number 
of a first program for the new season. Truly 
Mozartean, it enabled Dr. Koussevitzky to 
display tone shadings which can be pro- 
duced only by unusual coordination in the 
strings. The two nocturnes are quite un- 
like, of course, but distinctly characteristic 
of the man who joins hand with Whistler 
in painting, and Saarinen in architecture, in 
expressing the beauty of dissonant harmonies. 
Don Juan, with its episodical plan, differing 
moods, and difficult characterizations, was 
intelligently handled by Dr. Koussevitzky. 
In the fifth symphony of Tschaikowsky there 
were few if any rough spots. he 
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NEw YORK CONCERTS 








OCTOBER 31 


Olga Averino Giving her first 
Alexander Siloti New York concert 
in two years, Olga 
Averino, Russian soprano, appeared before a 
huge Town Hall audience, one of the largest 
of the current season. She was accompanied 
at the piano by Alexander Siloti. 

The first half of Mme. Averino’s program 
was devoted to Bach and Liszt, the latter 
composer being particularly appropriate in- 
asmuch as Mr. Siloti is one of the few still 
living pupils of that master. The Bach songs 
were Komm, siisser Tod, Siciliano (vocalise ) 
and aria from cantata No. 54. The first 
was edited by Mr. Siloti, while the last two 
were transcribed by the venerable pianist. 
The vocalise is taken from a flute and piano 
sonata. Five Liszt songs: Mignon, S’il est 
un charmant gazon, Ich scheide, Der du von 
dem Himmel bist, Comment, disaient-ils, 
with their effusions of sentimentality, are as 
far from Bach as may be imagined. Mme. 
Averino’s warm voice is skillfully and effec- 
tively used. She delivered Bach meticulously, 
and in Liszt showed delineation of mood and 
poetic response. 

A Russian group (figuring several more 
editions and corrections by Siloti) revealed 
the finest portrayals of the evening and, in- 
cidentally, some really uncommon singing. 
Ravel’s Asie and La Flite enchantée from 
Schéhérazade and Kaddish closed the con- 
cert, which was much enjoyed by the audi- 
ence. Mr. Siloti’s accompaniments _ were 
everything to be expected from a musician of 
his calibre. 


NOVEMBER 1 


intock An American tenor 
Roy Meteo of Scotch descent, 


Ray McClintock, who has studied and ap- 
peared in concerts abroad, made his New 
York recital début at Town Hall. His list 
of songs was headed by early Italian classics 
of Scarlatti and D’Astorga and Santoli- 
quido’s Omar Khayyam and Riflessi, fol- 
lowed by a German group by Beethoven, 
Brahms and Schubert, several morceaux in 
French by Fauré, a Massenet aria, and 
capped by a bevy in English of Aiken, Ben- 
nett, Bantock and Head. Mr. McClintock 
gave evidence of a light lyric voice some- 
what wanting in range and power for con- 
cert work. However, it has an ingratiating 
quality which would make it suited to mild 
ballads, and perhaps serve its possessor in 
good stead for broadcast purposes. The per- 
formances lacked in dynamic expressiveness, 
and the interpretations in color. The good- 
sized audience gave evidence of its pleasure. 
Wilfred Pelletier was an invaluable assistant 
at the piano. 


Musician’s Symphony Orchestra 
(No tickets received) 


NOVEMBER 2 


Blanche Gaillard Bach’s Concertc in 

the Italian Style, 
MacDowell’s Sonata Tragica, and shorter 
items of Debussy, Gabrilowitsch, Granados 
and Infante were offered by Blanche Gail- 
lard, pianist, at Steinway Hall before a 
large and distinguished audience. 

Sensitive to the depth and emotional 
import of the MacDowell music, Miss Gail- 
lard’s performance was stirring and her in- 
herent poise and musical instinct for the 
line and breadth of the work made it one 
of the outstanding portions of the program. 
Her Bach was rich in color, skillfully va- 
ried. The shorter works of Debussy (La 
Puerta. del Vino; General Lavine; Reflets 
dans l'eau) each in diverse mood, caught 
and reflected in her playing of them, were 
done in a manner worthy of older and 
more veteran pianists. The fleet, brisk Ca- 
price-Burlesque of Gabrilowitsch, Granados’ 
The Lady and the Nightingale, atmospheric 
and fragile, and Spanish Gypsy Airs of In- 
fante were each finely drawn, and _ inter- 
preted clearly, with refreshing artistry. It 
was an auspicious recital. 


Philharmonic A special concert for the 
Orchestra pension fund of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra was 
this Wednesday evening an all- Wagner occa- 
sion, when Arturo Toscanini led the Flying 
Dutchman overture, Siegfried Idyll, Scene 3, 
Act II from Walkiire; overture and Baccha- 
nale from Tannhauser; Prelude and Liebes- 
tod, from Tristan and Isolde. Elsa Alsen and 
Paul Althouse sang the roles of Sieglinde 
and Siegmund in the Walkiire excerpt. 


Toscanini needs no new laudation for his 
reproductions of Wagner. The Italian maes- 
tro earned his glittering spurs in that de- 
partment at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
and since his retirement from that institu- 
tion, he has time and again made the Wag- 
ner music declaim glowingly at his concerts 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra. On this 
evening the Toscanini talents were at their 
loftiest and brightest. The house rose at 





him and lionized its admired conductor with- 
out repression, 

Miss Alsen, in opulent voice, and com- 
plete mistress of the Wagnerian style, sat- 
isfied all artistic requirements. 


Mr. Althouse won an unequivocal tri- 
umph. His tones, resonant and colorfully 
glowing, were a revelation to those who 
have not heard him of recent seasons. He 
put astonishing vim and passion into his 
delivery, his phrasing had characteristically 
intelligent direction, and his diction and 
clear exposition of text, completed a tenor 
performance which has not been excelled in 
New York for many a moon. The listeners 
left no doubt of their fervent enthusiasm. 

Throughout the evening the playing of the 
orchestra was of true beauty in tone and 
virtuoso quality in execution. 


Barbara Blatherwick Seldom _ heard 
songs of Cho- 
pin were sung by Barbara Blatherwick in 
her annual recital at the Barbizon-Plaza on 
November 2. The program also included 
old Italian airs, songs of Mendelssohn, Wag- 
ner, Haydn, Schubert, opera arias of Thomas 
and Mozart and a group of Americans. 
Miss Blatherwick was greeted by a 
friendly audience of good size, who appreci- 
ated her artistic delineation of the vocal 
works essayed. Edwin McArthur provided 
able accompaniment. 


NOVEMBER 3 


Foster Miller This bass-baritone, win- 
ner of the Walter W. 
Naumburg Musical Foundation Prize, gave 
his New York début recital at Town Hall 
on Thursday afternoon. His program held 
excerpts of dramatic music, German Lieder, 
songs of the lyric French school and four 
numbers in English. There was only one 
item from the swashbuckling-baritone cate- 
gory—Kernochan’s Smuggler’s Song. Mr. 
Miller has a richly-timbred voice whose 
natural quality lends itself best to dramatic 
expression. Wotan’s Abscheid from Wag- 
ner’s Die Walktire was offered with tonal 
power and poignant feeling, and an aria from 
Handel's Alexander’s Feast proved an ideal 
vehicle for Mr. Miller. However, his is an 
adaptable temperament, and the more lyric 
music of Lully, Debussy and Faure found 
in him an able interpreter. Bemberg’s Il 
Neige had to be repeated. Gena Brans- 
combe’s At the Postern Gate was another 
much-applauded number. There was a 
crowded house which enthusiastically clapped 
Mr. Foster, demanding several repetitions 
and a number of encores at the close of 
the program. Kurt Ruhrseitz at the piano 
was a deft and sympathetic accompanist. 


Philharmonic With customary art, tem- 
Orchestra perament, and exquisite 
finesse, Toscanini con- 
ducted this concert which offered Beethoven’s 
Pastorale Symphony, Sibelius’ En Saga and 
Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1 by Enesco. 

The Pastoral displayed its plastic form 
and innate beauties under the leadership of 
the infallible Italian maestro. The work 
shone with clarity and vividness. En Saga, 
last played at these concerts in January, 
1931, under Toscanini, told its musical tale 
with poignancy and vigor, the orchestra 
playing especially well. The composition, in 
spite of its aging qualities, was well liked. 

_Enesco’s Rhapsody, with its buoyant melo- 
dic patterns, built up into a great climax 
under Toscanini, and evoked prolonged ap- 
plause from the large audience. 

This program was repeated on Friday, 
and, with the exception of the replacement 
of Beethoven's fifth symphony for the Pas- 
toral, given again on Sunday. 


NOVEMBER 4 


Pan-American A program of 
Chamber Orchestra ¢W compositions, 
ef which included 
Silvestre Revueltas’ Colorines (1930), Henry 
Cowell’s Polyphonica (1932), Hector Villa- 
Lobos’ Choros No. 7 (1924), Charles Ives’ 
Washington’s Birthday (1913), Jerome 
Moross’ Those Everlasting Blues, a cantata 
(1932), Alejando Caturla’s Primera Suite 
Cubana (1932), and Wallingford Riegger’s 
Dichotomy (1932), was performed by the 
Pan-American Chamber Orchestra at the 
New School for Social Research auditorium 
on Friday evening, under the direction of 
that champion of the modernists, Nicolas 
Slonimsky. 

All of the works on the program may be 
classified and described in the same episodic 
manner in which they are written. Color- 
ines is an old Christmas Carol gone wrong. 
Although it has a distinct melodic pattern 
(a strange phenomenon for new writings of 
this type) there is a superabundance of per- 
cussion in the scoring. Parts of it are dis- 
torted contrapuntal exercises, 

Polyphonica has that weird quality which 
makes the auditor believe that Cowell might 
have written his successions of chord struc- 
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tures upon a proper harmonic scheme and 
then altered the tonalities merely to be biz- 
arre. Of course, this is only a surmise. 

Villa-Lobos’ Choros, scored for violin, 
cello, flute, clarinets, saxophone and double 
bass, has melodic pattern and rhythmic in- 
terest. There is a fragmentary jazz influ- 
ence in the opus and a suggestion of thematic 
reminiscences from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Kastchey as well as Stravinsky’s Sacre. Too 
many themes are wasted in Choros, which 
plays barely ten minutes, and they are 
handled episodically with no relation to each 
other. The result forces the work to eddy 
and never move onward. 

Washington’s Birthday, by Charles Ives, 
though written in 1913, gropes sadly for ade- 
quate expression. It embodies references to 
America, Pop Goes the Weasel (Ernest 
Bloch used this theme much more effectively 
in his America) Barn Dances, Good Night 
Ladies and even a _ well-known Schubert 
Lied. All these tunes are debased and drawn 
out of scheme in an effort to gain spurious 
originality. 

Those Everlasting Blues is scored for or- 
chestra and voice. (And what a voice Paula 
Jean Lawrence, the contralto soloist, had! 
It would have been better to employ a negro 
jazz singer. At least her efforts of inter- 
pretation would have been sincere.) The 
best that can be said of Jerome Moross’ set- 
ting of Alfred Kreymborg’s “poetry” is that 
the composer who played the piano is an ex- 
cellent pianist. Frankly jazz, it lacks any 
sense of originality either in construction, 
melodies or scoring. 

Primera Suite Cubana of Caturla, although 
lacking as an organic whole, skillfully used 
a reduced orchestra in such a manner that 
the colors are rich and vigorous. It had 
the most effective use of orchestral timbres 
of any of the selections performed, 

The program finished with Wallingford 
Riegger’s new Dichotomy, a piece of co- 
herency and sense of flow. In consciously 
“insane” atmosphere, an agony of musical 
torment, Dichotomy builds logically and 
with form to a tremendous climax. 

Slonimsky conducted with brilliancy, and 
the orchestra of fifteen pieces played the 
compositions amazingly well. The audience 
received the music with a mixture of reac- 
tions from laughter to puzzled silence. 


Paul Whiteman 


(See Variations, page 17) 


Mildred Titcomb A capacity audi- 

ence foregathered 
at Town Hall to hear Mildred Titcomb, a 
gifted California pianist, hold forth for well- 
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nigh two and a half hours. She had made 
an impressive début here in December, 1929, 
and this present recital constituted her third 
appearance before New York concert-goers. 
The comely young recitalist gave Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue, the Scarlatti 
sonata in A major, Etudes Symphoniques, by 
Schumann, a Chopin group, and numbers by 
Stojowski, Fauré, Debussy and Ravel. Miss 
Titcomb exhibited a high order of poetic in- 
sight, technical mastery and musical intelli- 
gence. The young performer is continuously 
adding to her artistic stature, but has not 
yet overcome her stagefright. Between 
numbers her nervousness was noticeably ap- 
parent, but once wrapped up in the intricacies 
of the work in hand, she overcame her agi- 
tation admirably, not allowing it to interfere 
with her performance. She painted the vari- 
ous tonal pictures with a sweeping and sure 
touch, evidencing the while fleet technic and 
a fine feeling for accentuation. Flowers and 
plaudits were showered on Miss Titcomb, and 
the audience was loath to let her depart. 


NOVEMBER 5 


Manhattan String A string quartet 
program — obvi- 


Quartet ously prepared 
with painstaking attention to finish and 
style and the utmost regard for sympathetic 
ensemble—was given at Town Hal! this 
afternoon by four young gentlemen of the 
bow who up to the present were compar- 
atively unknown to local chamber music 
votaries. Aside from satisfactorily achiev- 
ing a large number of the qualities looked 
for in quartet playing, Rachmael Weinstock, 
Harris Danziger, Julius Shaier and Oliver 
Edel went still further and unfurled works 
by Brahms, Haydn and Debussy completely 
from memory—a feat prodigious enough for 
seasoned players, let alone musicians who 
not many months ago were students at the 
Neighborhood Music School. 

The spectacle of the players seated in a 
semi-circle facing the audience instead of 
grouping in a rectangle about music stands 
and floor lamp, is a most unusual one, par- 
ticularly when such difficult works as the 
op. 51, No. 2 of Brahms, Haydn’s E flat 
major, op. 64, No. 6 and Debussy’s G minor 
quartets are to be essayed. Playing from 
memory is without doubt an efficacious means 
to more sympathetic and sensitive codrdina- 
tion of the players. Most especially when 
works are prepared with the unusual care 
attending these readings. The Brahms work 
displayed unity and collective polish, par- 
ticularly in the andante movement. The 

(Continued on page 20) 
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New York American 

Barbara Blatherwick, a charming fig- 
ure in an Alice blue gown, was the 
attraction at the Barbizon-Plaza last 
evening. At her second annual song 
recital she offered a program of broad 
scope, ranging from brilliant and ex- 
acting opera airs by Mozart and Thomas 
to gentle German lieder by Haydn and 
Schubert, and included groups of old 
Italian, modern French, and songs by 
English and American composers. It 
was a list to test the taste, technique 
and style of the artist. Miss Blather- 
wick’s tone production, her judgment 
and interpretative ability in those num- 
bers heard by this writer were interest- 
ing and praiseworthy. 
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panied by Edwin McArthur at the piano. 
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BARBARA 


LATHERWICK 


Coloratura Soprano 





Miss Barbara Blatherwick, American coloratura soprano, who was heard here last 
season, gave a song recital last evening at the Barbizon-Plaza concert hall, accom- 
The tasteful program comprised old Italian 
airs, an excerpt from Mozart’s Il Flauto Magico, French songs, an excerpt from Ham- 
let, by Thomas, German lieder and American songs. Among the lieder was Wagner’s 
Schlaf holdes Kind. The contributions to the list by English and American composers 
were Carew’s Piper of Love, Manning’s Paris, a Lullaby of Cyril Scott and Joy by 
Cadman. Miss Blatherwick, as when heard here before, showed sincerity of purpose in 
her artistic endeavors. She has a naturally clear, light voice. . 
air, for instance, she showed some good legato and phrasing. 


Miss Blatherwick’s English group was well received by a friendly audience. 


In the Barbizon-Plaza last evening Barbara Blatherwick pleased a friendly audience 
with her singing of operatic arias and German, English and old Italian songs. 


After the intermission Miss Blatherwick 
Haydn, Schubert and Wagner’s Schlaf holdes Kind, and concluded an unusual program 
with songs of Molly Carew, Cyril Scott, Cadman and Kathleen L. Manning. 
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Gertrude Evans Visiting Sigma 
Alpha lota Chapters 

Gertrude Evans, national president of 
Sigma Alpha lota, has begun an extensive 
inspection tour of the sixty-four chapters 
of the sorority, which will cover almost 
the entire United States, and does not end 
until the summer of 1933. While on this 
trip she expects to make a studied survey 


GERTRUDE EVANS 


of the musical 
sections of the 

Miss Evans’ first visit was to Springfield, 
Ohio, where she attended the Beta Province 
Convention, October 14-15, and inspected the 
chapter at Wittenberg College. From there 
her itinerary is taking her through the 
Northwest to the Pacific Coast ; then through 
Arizona, Texas, Louisiana and Florida, and 
up the Atlantic Coast to New York, where 
she plans to attend a conference of the 
Women’s Professional Pan-Hellenic Asso- 
ciation in February. Miss Evans is vice- 
president of this organization. The last half 
of the inspection trip will begin early in 
March and includes the middle Western 
chapters. She is to be present at the con- 
ventions of the seven provinces of the sor- 
ority during her journey. 

Miss Evans, who is 


conditions in the various 


country. 


field representative, 
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director of student activities, and director 
of public relations at Ithaca College, Ithaca, 
N. Y., has obtained an extended leave of 
absence from college duties in order to de- 
vote all her time to sorority work. As 
national president, Miss Evans holds the 
highest office in Sigma Alpha Iota, profes- 
sional music sorority for women. It was 
organized in 1903 in Ann Arbor, Mich., by 
a group of seven girls. Since then it has 
grown to an aeproximate membership of 
7,500, with sixt;-four active and twenty 
alumnae chapters. These members have been 
chosen either as professional musicians or 
as students who give promise of future suc- 
cess as public performers or teachers, who 
have faculty recommendations and show ex- 
cellence in scholarship. 


Lanham at Morningside 


McCall Lanham, baritone and Alden 
Smith, bass, shared a song recital at the 
Morningside Residence Club, New York, 
October 30, each offering solo groups and 
joining in duets. A good-sized audience ap- 
plauded the singers in a program previously 
heard in Washington, D. C., and which ex- 
hibited their voices and musicianly interpre- 
tations. F. W. R. 


Mu Phi Epsilon Has National 
Membership of 7,000 


The honorary standing established by Mu 
Phi Epsilon, musical sorority, is being 
strengthened each year by a strict adherence 
to the suggestions of the Council of Honor 
Societies. Since the foundation of the so- 
rority by an officer of Phi Mu Alpha in Cin- 
cinnati in 1904, fifty-nine chapters have been 
installed in schools of music and depart- 
ments of music in colleges and universities 
throughout the country. At its twenty-sec- 
ond convention, held in Kansas City last 
June, eleven chapters and clubs of the west 
central province comprised the hostess group 
for the largest gathering of delegates and 
visitors of the organization’s history. A 
new charter was granted Alpha Mu Mu, 
local society at Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, Mo. Since an honor society can 
be maintained only in a school that meets 
the requirements of the National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music, many applications 
for charters must be refused each year. At 
present, the total membership of Mu Phi 
Epsilon is over 7,000. 

The most important national project main- 
tained by the sorority is the National Club 
House in New York, where thirty-five girls 
may nid the aGrentiges of home environ- 








C.C.BIRCHARD will soon publish the 
CHORAL PRELUDES OF BACH, transcribed for String 


Quartet, with a contrabass part for use by String Ensemble, by 
M.WOOD HILL. A first performance was given by THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA STRING QUARTET (ARTHUR LIPKIN, first violin) on 
November 10 at the University of Delaware 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 


1. Dorothy 2. 


3. Alma M. Geiser, national secretary; 
5 Helena Munn Redewill, 
alumnae officer; 7. 


Paton, 


ment while following their musical studies. 
Edna Werdehoff is the manager-director. 
Chicago headquarters are maintained at the 
Illinois Women’s Athletic Club, where the 
National Council met in July. The Gadskill 
Settlement Music School, established by Chi- 
cago chapters and clubs, received unanimous 
commendation of the grand chapter as well 
as a cash gift, and the establishment of an 
Edward MacDowell Endowment Fund was 
referred to individual clubs and chapters for 
action. 


MacDowell Club Makes Awards 


The New York MacDowell Club auditions 
for young artists were held during the latter 
part of October, the judges for the final 
hearing being Harold Bauer, Louis Per- 
singer, Willem Willeke, Jeannette Vreeland 
and Joseph Regneas. The following were 
chosen for appearances at the MacDowell 
Club this season: Genevieve Rowe, soprano, 
of Wooster, O., Evelyn Klein, violinist, of 
New York City; Grace Castagnetta, pianist, 
of Wood Ridge, N. J.; Ruth Oehler, pianist, 
of Philadelphia, Pa.; and the East Blue Hill 
String Quartet, of New York City. 


Musical Adventures Begin 


The first of four Musical Adventures 
sponsored by the New York City Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Theo. M. Hardy, began October 31 
at Temple Emanu-El, New York. Tradi- 
tional Hebrew music was sung by Moses 
Rudinov, cantor, in a voice of expressive 
powers; Mr. Federlein played meticulously 
a Chassidic Song, other Hebrew melodies, 
and semi-operatic music. Mrs. Lester 
Lewine made explanatory remarks, and at 
the close the hearers were shown through 
the Temple. Catholic Music, under Father 
Finn, will constitute the second adventure, 
November 19. F. W. R. 


Woodman Honored by Morning 
Choral 


The Brooklyn Morning Choral (Herbert 
S. Sammond, conductor) gave an autumnal 
musicale at the Towers Hotel, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., October 28, with Huntington Wood- 
man as guest of honor. Virginia and Mary 
Drane, violinists, Marion D. Sinnott, so- 
prano, Ada Zeller, pianist and Kenneth Kerr, 
baritone, were the soloists. The accom- 
panists were Margaret Boorse, Bertha Feit- 
ner and Mr. Sammond. 


Washington Heights Music 


Mmes. Prodgers and Chase, president and 
chairman respectively of the Washington 
Heights Music Club, introduced Harriet 
Barkley, soprano and Vivian Hoffman, 
mezzo-soprano, on October 26, to the mem- 
bers of the Level Club, New York, who 
warmly applauded the program. Miss Hoff- 
man is an artist-pupil of Baroness von 
Klenner, and spent some time during the 
summer studying with her teacher at Point 
Chautauqua, N. Y. F. W. 


Galesburg Civic Music Association 
Increases Membership 

The Galesburg (Ill.) Civic Music Asso- 
ciation has completed its 1932 membership 
campaign and announces an increase of twen- 
ty-one per cent. over the membership of last 
year. 

In a letter to Dema E. Harshbarger, presi- 
dent of the Civic Concert Service, Inc., Sam 


national president; 2. 
4. Bertha Hornaday, 
national editor; 
Ada Glackens Britton, 


MU 
Helen 
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Mueller, national vice-president ; 
national musical adviser; 
Wicker Allensworth, national 
national treasurer 


6. Louisa 


Harrington, president a the Civic Music 
Aiieceion in Galesburg, states that the 
adoption of the Civic Music Plan has proved 
to be the ultimate solution of the music 
problem in Galesburg. 

The committee of the Galesburg associa- 
tion has selected the following artists to ap- 
pear in their series: Florence Austral, so- 
prano and John Amadio, flutist, in joint re- 
cital; the Gordon String Quartet; Mischa 
Levitzki, pianist; and Chase Baromeo, bari- 
tone. In accordance with the procedure of 
the Civic Music Plan, these artists were not 
contracted until after the membership lists 
of the association had been closed for the 
present year and the exact amount of avail- 
able funds determined. 


New York Oratorio Society’s 
Schedule 

The Oratorio Society of New York (AI- 
bert Stoessel, conductor), now in its fifty- 
ninth season, announces four New York per- 
formances during 1932-33. Handel’s Messiah 
is scheduled for Carnegie Hall, December 
27, with Dan Beddoe again tenor soloist; 
the second concert will be given at River- 
side Church in March, when works by Men- 
delssohn, Palestrina, Lotti, Arcadelt, Gib- 
bons, Brahms, Greenfield and Franck are 
to be performed. This year the regular 
annual schedule of the chorus, ending in 
May with a presentation of the Bach B 
minor Mass at Carnegie Hall, includes an 
additional appearance in Madison Square 
Garden, January 25, when the society is 
to join with the Sc hola Cantorum in a gala 
performance of Beethoven’s ninth symphony, 
under the direction of Walter Damrosch, 
for the benefit of the Musicians’ Emergency 
Aid. 


Guy Blaine Besins Tour of 
Musical Journeys 

Guy Maier, pianist, began his coast-to- 
coast tour in his Musical Journey programs 
on October 28 in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. His 
schedule includes the following engagements, 
some of which have been announced previ- 
ously : October 29, Boston; November 1 and 
2, Mahoney and Lancaster, Pa.; 3, 4, and 5, 
South Orange, N. J., New Rochelle, N. Y., 
and North Plainfield, N. J.; 9 and 10, Dan- 
bury and Fairfield, Conn.; 12, 25 and 26, 
Boston; 27, first New York appearance of 
the season; 28, Sewickley, Pa.; December 2, 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y.: 
3, his fifth concert of the early season in 
Boston; 4, second New York appearance. 
The Guy Maier Children’s Festival will be 
held on December 27, and 31 at the 
Barbizon-Plaza concert hall, New York. 


Mme. Ysaye to Play in New York 
Mme. Eugene Ysaye, widow of the late 


Belgian violinist, will make her American 
début at Town Hall, New York, Novem- 
ber 20. Mme. Ysaye, who has played as a 
violinist.in Valencia, Paris, Ostende, Berlin, 
Hannover and Brussels, is under the patron- 
age of Her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth of 
Belgium. 


Richard Mayr Honored 


ViENNA.—The popular bass of the Vienna 
Opera, Richard Mayr, has been presented 
with the Great Silver Medal, for services to 
the Republic, on the completion of thirty 
years on the stage of the Vienna Opera. _B. 
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San Carlo Opens Boston 
Engagement With Aida 


Guy Maier Offers First Musical Journey 


Boston, Mass.—The San Carlo Opera 
Company opened a two weeks’ engagement 
at the Boston Opera House on November 7, 
presenting Verdi's Aida. The audience was 
of good size and most enthusiastic, though 
it scarcely taxed the capacity of the huge 
theatre. 

Alida Vane made a notable début as Aida, 
displaying a beautiful voice, rare artistry 
and intelligence. She received prolonged ap- 
plause." Mostyn Thomas (Amonasro) pro- 
duced his naturally fine baritone voice with 
sensitive phrasing. Amund Sjovik (the High 
Priest) and Eleanor La Mance (Amneris) 
achieved successful débuts. Aroldo Lindi 
sang the tenor role adequately. Carlo Peroni 
led a notably dramatic version of the score, 
infusing vitality into chorus, orchestra and 
principals. The Yurieva-Swoboda Ballet 
Russe contributed pleasing incidental dances. 

The Gallo forces had not visited Boston 
for five years, and since the quality of their 
entertainment, given at popular prices, is well 
known here, the advance sale has been good 
despite hard times. One contributing factor 
has been the collapse of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, which had been giving a 
fortnight regularly to Boston during the past 
decade and more. Consequently many of the 
subscribers of the Boston-Chicago season 
have now rallied to the San Carlo standard. 

Though the nucleus of Gallo’s company is 
substantially what it was on its last visit 
here, there are several new and important 
faces, One of these sang the title role on 
Monday night—Alida Vane, a “local girl 
who made good” abroad. 

KREISLER CONCERT SoLp OuT 

Fritz Kreisler opened the Sunday after- 
noon series of celebrity concerts at Symphony 
Hall on October 30, playing before a crowded 
house. The audience applauded rapturously 
his playing of the Bach suite in E minor, 
the Devil’s Trill of Tartini, a Viotti con- 
certo in A minor, and familiar short pieces. 
In fact, the general tone of the program sug- 
gested a spree of “old favorites,” with violin 
students plentifully in evidence. 

GARDNER MAKES Fine IMPRESSION 


Another violinist, Samuel Gardner, played 
at Jordan Hall on November 2, and pleas- 
antly surprised an appreciative audience of 
Bostonians to whom he is substantially a 
stranger. The principal works on his pro- 
gram were the Handel D major sonata, the 
Sinding suite in A major, and the Brahms 
D minor sonata. In the latter work Felix 
Fox contributed his remarkable pianistic and 
musical talents to a well-rounded and even 
impassioned performance. In the other num- 
bers Milton Kaye was the discreet accom- 
panist. Throughout Mr. Gardner, master of 
his instrument, played as musician and artist. 

Mater Orrers First MusicaL JOURNEY 

Guy Maier presented the first of his four 
Musical Journeys at Jordan Hall the morn- 
ing of October 29. The audience heard with 
great pleasure Maier’s delightful playing of 
works by Mozart, Schubert and Johann 
Strauss the younger, and his amusing and 
instructive remarks on German and Austrian 
musical shrines. é 

A miscellaneous vocal concert was given 
at Jordan Hall on October 30 by Frank Scar- 
petti, assisted by Helen Norwood and Elvira 
Baratta, sopranos; Arron Kertzmanoff and 
Arthur Feller, tenors, and Bernard Stearns, 
accompanist. The long program of operatic 
airs and songs had for its most important 
function the display of Scarpetti’s resonant 
and flexible baritone voice. 

DamroscH IN Lecture-RECITAL 


Making his first appearance in Boston in a 
long time, Walter Damrosch gave a lecture- 
recital at Hotel Statler on October 31. An 
audience that almost filled the ballroom heard 
and applauded Mr, Damrosch as he dis- 
coursed on Wagner’s Walkiire, and played 
numerous excerpts transcribed for the piano. 
It was the first in a series of three lecture- 
recitals to be given by him on Wagner. 
Boston SyMPHONY Presents New Works 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, led by 
Serge Koussevitzky, gave its fourth pro- 
gram of the season on November 4 and 5. 
Familiar numbers—Mozart’s Figaro over- 
ture and Beethoven’s seventh symphony— 
opened and closed the concerts. In between 
were two novelties, Sibelius’ Tapiola being 
presented for the first time in Boston, while 
a suite of Prokofieff, drawn from his opera 
The Gambler, was given its premiére. 

The Sibelius work puzzled most people in 
the audience, including your humble corre- 
spondent. But while its reception was of 
somewhat mixed character, this writer could 
not help being impressed by the greatness of 
the work, even though it was apparent that 
a second hearing would be more enjoyable. 
Evidently Mr. Koussevitzky and the orches- 
tra had gone to great lengths and pains in 
preparing it, but the score will make progress 


in public affection very slowly, and, no doubt, 
all the more surely. 

On the other hand, the Prokofieff suite, 
which consists of four character portraits in 
musical material assembled from the opera 
plus a fifth movement called Denouement, 
was undistinguished and unimpressive almost 
from beginning to end. It was incredible 
that this was the work of a first-rate com- 
poser. The same music, signed by a less 
prominent name (such as one of the much 
maligned American composers) would be 
dismissed with scant notice as negligible. It 
should be said, too, that the orchestra led by 
Koussevitzky did everything possible to pre- 
sent the score in its most favorable light, but 
the task was apparently impossible of accom- 
plishment. 

New ENGLAND CoNnserRVATORY ACTIVE 


Norma Jean Erdmann, soprano, gave a re- 
cital under the auspices of the New England 
Conservatory of Music at Jordan Hall on 
November 3. Accompanied by William L. 
Whitney of the faculty, Miss Erdmann sang 
a varied program of works in Italian, French, 
German and English, 

Another interesting event in an active 
week at the conservatory was a Chopin 
commemoration concert at Jordan Hall on 
November 4, when the entire set of Chopin 
études was played on one program for the 
first time in Boston. ‘The performers were 
Gladys Heathcock, Myrtle Conoley-Gager, 
Mary Morrissey and Nora Gill, all pupils of 
Louis Cornell. 

New members of the conservatory faculty 
are Mme. Simone Lee, instructor in French 
language and diction, and Ruth Conniston- 
Morize, who teaches French literature and 
classes for children. 

Ranpom Notes 

George A. Wedge, of the Juilliard Foun- 
dation, was the guest-speaker at the first 
meeting of the Boston Pianoforte Teachers’ 
Society in Steinert Hall on October 28. A 
program of piano music was given by pupils 
of various teacher-members. .. . Marion A. 
Barker, violinist ; Elizabeth Beaman, soprano, 
and Raymond H. Coon, pianist, shared the 
program given at the Longy School of Music 
on November 1. . . . Clara Shear, former 
member of the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany, who sings as guest artist with the 
San Carlo Company in its current Boston 
engagement, recently opened a studio for 
vocal instruction. .. . The Civic Light Opera 
Company, directed by Milton Aborn, which 
has been presenting Gilbert and Sullivan at 
the Hollis Street Theatre here for more than 
a month, ends its engagement this week 
with Yeomen of the Guard, practically a 
novelty in Boston. M. S. 


Margherita Bria Heard in Paris 


Paris.—Margherita Bria, soprano, who 
gave a recital here at the Salle Chopin, on 
November 13, studied with leading masters 
of Europe, and having finished her vocal 
work under de Sabato at Monte-Carlo and 
Arturo Segismundo, at Nice, made her début 
in opera in Italy. She appeared in various 
theatres throughout the country, singing 
roles in Bohéme, Pagliacci, Traviata, Butter- 
fly and Thais. In Vienna, where she sang 
Traviata in the Italian season at the Volks- 
oper, she gave a concert at the Musikverein, 
and also sang over the radio, Other concerts 
followed in Berlin (Singakademie), and in 
the opera houses of Nice, Aix-les-Bains and 
Montreux. Miss Bria’s recital repertoire 
includes all the principal arias in German, 
French, Italian and English, as well as a 
long list of Lieder and modern songs. Her 
operatic repertoire discloses, in addition to 
the operas already mentioned, Faust, Me- 
fistofele, Turandot (role of Liu), Carmen 
(Micaela), Marriage of Figaro, Tosca and 
Trovatore. At her Paris recital, Miss Bria 
was accompanied by Erich Meller from the 
Vienna State Opera. Ss. 





Ann Arbor Faculty Concerts in 
Progress 


This season’s faculty concerts at the Uni- 
versity School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
were opened October 2 by Arthur Hackett, 
tenor; Wassily Besekirsky, violinist; Ruth 
Pfohl, harpist; and Joseph Brinkman, pian- 
ist. The second event, October 16, featured 
Mr. Besekirsky; Hanns Pick, cellist; Mr. 
Brinkman; Laura Littlefield, soprano; and 
Mabel Ross Rhead, accompanist. November 
6 brought Mr. Brinkman in a piano program. 
Palmer Christian began his Wednesday 
afternoon organ recitals October 5, and will 
continue the series throughout the university 
year. Faculty concerts for the rest of the 
term list the University Symphony Orchestra 
(David Mattern, conductor), tomorrow 
(November 13) ; Mabel Ross Rhead, pianist, 
November 27; Christmas portion of The 
Messiah by the University Choral Union, 
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University Symphony Orchestra and soloists 
(Earl V. Moore, conducting), December 
11; Maul Okkelberg, pianist, January 8; 
University Symphony Orchestra (Mr. Mat- 
tern conducting), January 22. This schedule 
is to be supplemented with additional pro- 
grams. 


Pons Soloist With the 
Minneapolis Orchestra 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—The first seasonal 
concert of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra was given at Northrop Memorial 
Auditorium, October 29. Regular concerts 
in the series are held on Fridays, but this 
initial event was linked with the University 
of Minnesota’s homecoming celebration, a 
connection which heightened the festive air 
ever present with the season’s opening. To 
the last seat on the main floor and in the 
balcony, the huge auditorium was filled with 
expectant subscribers and ancient “grads” 
who remembered when the campus housed 
but a few students instead of many thousand 
and a symphony orchestra. 

The program was designed to support the 
soloist, Lily Pons, and to enliven the day— 
hence no symphony. Weber’s overture to 
Euryanthe, Variations on a Hungarian Folk 
Tune by Zador, and Moussorgsky’s Pictures 
at an Exhibition were the orchestral num- 
bers. Eugene Ormandy must have been 
pleased with his welcome; 5,000 people can- 
not shake hands with a conductor but they 
did their utmost to give him a homecoming 
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feeling. This was equally true with the 
orchestra. Ormandy almost convinced his 


listeners that a long vacation had not elapsed, 
that he and his men were carrying forward 
from the last concert. His fire and zest were 
evident, and so was the alert response of 
the players. The most brilliant effects of the 
evening were heard in the Zador variations, 
a first hearing for Minneapolis. A new and 
larger stage setting for the orchestra in- 
creases both sonority and brilliance, a fact 
which should ease off some of the labored 
high spots of the orchestra. 

Mile. Pons captivated her audience. Two 
arias from Mozart's Magic Flute, the Mad 
Scene from Lucia di Lammermoor by Do- 
nizetti, and an encore by Delibes gave her 
every opportunity to display the range, qual~ 
ity and fluency which have made her the 
latest claimant for highest coloratura honors. 

©. G. K. 
Toledo Museum to Open New 
Music Wing 


Totepo, O.—The executive committee of 
the Toledo Museum of Art has announced 
that the Philadelphia Orchestra (Leopold 
Stokowski, conductor) will play at the 
formal opening of the new $2,000,000 addi- 
tions of the museum, January 10. A sym- 
phonic program will be given in the concert 
hall, which is the main feature of the new 
east wing. The formal opening is to be re- 
stricted to members of the museum. The 
public will be given an opportunity to view 
the concert hall and the new galleries on 
another occasion. 





ARTHUR FIEDLER TELLS ANECDOTES 


OF RECENT BOSTON SINFONIETTA TOUR 


Travelling by bus from town to town on 
a long concert itinerary was a new experi- 
ence for the Boston Sinfonietta and its con- 
ductor, Arthur Fiedler. The origin of the 
idea, according to Fiedler, speaking after his 
return to Boston, was in the mind of 
Demeter Zachareff, Boston concert manager, 
who had arranged the itinerary and accom- 
panied the musicians on tour. 

Zachareff had booked Fiedler and his col- 
leagues in the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
who make up the Sinfonietta, in a series of 
concerts at Pennsylvania and Virginia edu- 
cational institutions. The schedule was 
heavy, calling for a concert almost every 
day through two weeks, sometimes two con- 
certs a day. The manager believed that 
travelling all the way from Boston and back 
by the same bus would make the trip more 
pleasant and convenient, and so the pilgri- 
mage was, says Fiedler. 

“The trip was really quite a lark for all 
of us. We breathed fresh air instead of 
smoke or cinders, en route. We were able 
to glimpse the beautiful scenery of the coun- 
try in a way that would have been impossible 
on a train. Not to mention the difficulties 
in the way of fitting train schedules in with 
ours. 

“The whole thing took on an informal 
tone, as if we were taking a vacation tour. 
The inconveniences of travel—which make 
the musician shudder before setting out on a 
road tour—were cut to a minimum. Speak- 
ing for myself as well as for the musicians, 
I found the added freedom unusual, to say 
the least. If we wanted to watch scenery 
as we travelled the road, we could behold 
much and varied beauty. If we wanted to 
discuss—boisterously and songfully, as musi- 
cians do—the coming program, we could do 
so without worrying about the feelings of 
fellow-passengers.” 

The musicians themselves enjoyed the trip 
almost as a spree. A favorite diversion was 
studying the map of the country which the 
bus was traversing—and a continual cause 
for laughter was the pronunciation of the 
concertmaster, Gaston Elcus, French trained, 
who persisted in calling a map a “mop.” 
Since musicians, like everyone else, must 
have their puns, every new town found them 
peering intently for the Elks Club (pro- 
nounced Elkus). 

The most amusing incident of the tour 
arose from the discovery one day by one of 
the musicians that there was a town of 
Fiedler on the map of Pennsylvania. This 
was news to Fiedler, as well as to his sister, 
Elsa, and his uncle, Bernard, who were on 
tour as members of the orchestra. It was 
decided to go to the town and give a free 
concert. Arrangements were wired ahead, 
and a huge reception committee was confi- 
dently expected. 

The busload of musicians finally found the 
town of Fiedler, but only after they had gone 
by it once, for it consists of a blacksmith 
shop and two or three houses. The Fiedlers 
were considerably crestfallen, while the men 
enjoyed the joke hugely. And Fiedler’s cup 
of mortification was complete when he heard 
a native pronounce the name of the town 
Fiddler—for his pet aversion is that particu- 
lar pronunciation of his name. 

As to the concerts themselves and the 
audiences, Fiedler says quite frankly he was 
surprised at the receptiveness of his listeners 
toward good music. “You must remember 


that we were playing not only before faculty 
and student audiences, but that a large part 
of each audience consisted of people of the 
town. Moreover, even among the college 
people, many were unfamiliar with the very 
sound of some of the instruments, so tlat 
often I would give a brief talk, illustrated by 
a characteristic passage from each of the 
various instruments. And yet—hére is the 
surprising thing—they responded vibrantly 
and happily to the best music.” 

Considering the comparative unfamiliarity 
of the bulk of his audiences with good music, 
Fiedler’s programs were maintained at an 
unusually high standard. Every program 
contained a classical symphony—usually the 
Mozart G minor or Haydn’s No. 104, in D 
major. With that as a basis, the rest of 
the list varied according to the prospective 
audiences. The excellence of the music 
played, however, may be judged from the 
concert given at Sweet Briar College, Vir- 
ginia: suite in B minor (Bach), symphony 
in G minor (Mozart), suite for strings 
(Corelli), Jota (Granados), Petite Suite 
(Debussy), Pavane pour une Enfant De- 


funte (Ravel), and overture to Der Frei- 
schiitz (Weber). 
The first concert was given at State 


Teachers’ College, Kutztown, Pa., Septem- 
ber 19. The last was at Randolph-Macon 
College, Lynchburg, Va., October 1. And 
as conductor and men hurried back to Bos- 
ton to be on hand for the first rehearsal of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, they felt, 
indeed, that their pilgrimage had had a mis- 


sion. M. S. 
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RECENT VOcAL DISCS 


Victor’s Experiment with Caruso Recordings—Rose Bampton 
Becomes Red Seal Artist—Discs by Lily Pons, John Charles 
Thomas, Richard Crooks and Heinrich Schlusnus. 

By RICHARD GILBERT 


RCA-Victor Company copy writers are 
making a great deal of the stirring caption, 
Caruso Sings Again. And indeed they have 
good reason for doing so. The recording 
scientists have performed some prodigious 
legerdemain, thereby providing the great 
tenor’s recorded voice with an orchestral ac- 
companiment of such proportions as were 
undreamed of in the days of acoustical 
phonography. For the first time in phono- 
graphic history “dubbing,” to use a none too 
delicate but authentic term, justifies itself. 

This Jaboratory experiment was reported 
in the radio column of the Musical Courier, 
September 10, in the form of an interview 
with Nathaniel Shilkret, Victor musician in 
charge. It was mentioned then that “the 
voice of the great Caruso is being restored 
in its full brilliancy through scientific inno- 
vations.” That quotation was a little far- 
fetched as we shall see presently. 

Victor authorities speak of the process as 
a secret, yet there is no mystery surrounding 
the various steps of amplification, re-record- 
ing and merging two sound streams in one 
groove to obtair an homologous result. The 
motion picture sound technicians do it every- 
day and, in passing, it might be hinted that 
the present achievement ‘evolves from Photo- 
phone experiments meant primarily for Hol- 
lywood utility. Superficially, the procedure 
is simple to describe. 

Masters of two old Caruso recordings— 
M’appari from Marta and Vesta la giubba 
from Pagliacci, Nos. 6001 and 6002 in the 
catalogue of Victor acoustical recordings, 
and familiar to millions of listeners—were 
taken from the matrix vaults. A pressing 
of each was made on a new and silent sur- 
face material. These laboratory records are 
placed on a perfectly timed turntable be- 
neath a well-damped and supersensitive pick- 
up; the resultant frequency waves are con- 
veyed by wire to another recording machine 
which is connected also with a studio micro- 
phone. In the old Fifth Street Church studio 
at Camden, renowned for its marvelous 
icoustic properties, this microphone picks up 
the orchestral accompaniment to the Flotow 
and Leoncavallo arias. Nathaniel Shilkret, 


who, by the way, conducted for some of 
Caruso’s last recordings, wears a set of ear 
phones connected to the original record and 
alone of the assembled musicians hears the 
tenor’s voice. The instrumental background 
is played and merged with the voice in a 
common groove engraved for a new matrix. 
These are the surface aspects of the method, 
but there is some additional thaumaturgy to 
be considered and that, in effect, is the doc- 
toring to which the original record has been 
subjected. 

By electrical and mechanical processes it 
is possible to remove from the old recording 
most frequencies not peculiar to the voice 
itself. Tones from the instruments—aside 
from being of slight intensity and vague de- 
tail, a shadow of their actual nature—con- 
tain many sub-frequencies which can be 
removed completely by electrical science 
without impairing the vocal registration. Ra- 
dio users avail themselves of this filter phe- 
nomenon every time they manipulate the tone 
control knob of their receiving set. The 
mechanical processes of filtering, the manual 
etching out and retouching of a _ record 
groove, are more recondite and constitute, 
perhaps, the secrecy referred to above. At 
any rate, Victor perfected these methods and 
discovered that the intensity of Caruso’s 
voice could be greatly increased without 
destroying the natural timbre as captured 
by the recording horns of pre-electrical days ; 
that a foreign orchestral accompaniment, 
under expert musical supervision, could be 
united with it, affecting the color and ve- 
racity of the whole. These researches were 
entirely successful; disc No. 7720, just sev- 
enteen hundred nineteen and twenty record 
numbers removed from the originals, is the 
result. It is applauded most enthusiastically. 

The voice itself is not fully restored. Such 
a feat of resurrection not even the Victor 
engineers would care to attempt. Those re- 
calcitrant overtones, partials of infinitesimal 
calculation yet so necessary to the complete- 
ness, rotundity and color of a tone, cannot 
by any method be recouped. Aside from a 
restricted area of sensitivity, the effective- 
ness of acoustical registration was hampered 
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Tristan and Isolde (Wagner). 
delphia Orchestra on 
Nos. 7621-7624 . . 
album M-154 with 
long playing records Nos. 
Music 


intact... Love 


brated Love Death. 
ists and choir of St. 
and in automatic sequence 
long playing records Nos. 


text. List price $18.00. 


service at St. 


L’Enfant Prlodigue—Lia's Air 
Care Selve (from “Atalanta” 


Sea Fever (\reland). 


Victor Record No. 1583. 


Meistersinger—Prelude to Act Three. 


Aus der Tiefe rufe ich 


price $2.00. 





VICTOR RECORDINGS 


of 


EXCEPTIONAL INTEREST 


MASTERPIECE SERIES 


Performed by Leopold Stokowski and the Phila- 
four double-faced 
. and on automatic sequence Nos. 7625-7628. In 

booklet. 
L-11636 and L-11637. 
This magnificent symphonic synthesis is made up of the Prelude 
Act Two 


the meeting of Tristan and Isolde in 


from 


A thrilling interpretation, this. 
appeal to every lover of Wagner. 


The Passion of our Lord according to St. Matthew (Bach). 
3artholomew’s Church, 
twelve double-faced 12-inch Victor Records Nos. 
Nos. 
L-11627-L-11632. 
Composed over two hundred years ago for the Good Friday 
Thomas’s church in Leipzig, this stupendous work 
was brought to secular light by Mendelssohn. 
jis one of outstanding merit and beauty. 


RED SEAL RECORDS 


(Debussy) and 
(Handel). 
Rose Bampton on Victor Record No. 7746. 


De Captaine of de Marguerite (O'Hara) and 
Sung with piano accompaniment by Conrad Thibault on 
List price $1.50. 


Played by Leopold Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra on Victor Record 1584. 


(Choral Prelude) (Bach). 
e and the Philadelphia Orchestra on Victor Record No. 7553. List 


RCA VICTOR COMPANY, ING 
Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


A Radio Corporstion of America Subsidiary 


12-inch Victor Records 


List price $8.00. Also available on 
List price $6.00. 


and music associated with 
Act One ... and the cele- 
One that will 


Performed by solo- 
New York City, on 
11285-11296... 
Also available on 
In album M-138 with 


11297-11308. 


The recorded version 


Sung with piano accompaniment by 
List price $2.00. 


List price $1.50. 


Played by Leopold Stokowski 
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greatly by the horn’s complete inability to 
record these erratic overtones. They de- 
parted with the very atmosphere upon which 
they wavered for the greatest fraction of a 
second. Only the living throat of Caruso 
could return their particular richness to the 
air. 

From our well stocked shelves we re- 
moved the original record (No. 6001) of 
Canio’s heartrending pathos. Our loud 
speaker—with its 625 square inch baffle sur- 
face—is capable of coaxing from the old 
record a depth which Caruso himself never 
heard from his contemporary de luxe horn 
type Victrola. Then, after listening to that, 
we played the new recording. 

The voice is greatly intensified. This am- 
plification exactly matches in proportion the 
volume of instrumental sound supplied by 
Shilkret’s instrumentalists. At the same time 
there is something more than enlargement of 
volume—a certain brilliancy of detail has 
been recaptured throughout the entire range 
of the voice. It is as if one were looking at 
a delicate etching through a sensitive magni- 
fying lens, if such an analogy may be per- 
mitted. But aside from the features of vol- 
ume and detail, there is little if any variancy 
of timbre between the old and new record- 
ings. The lifelike orchestral accompaniment, 
sentiently performed under Shilkret’s in- 
spired and painstaking direction, perfectly 
matched to the phrasing and on Be of the 
singer, is largely responsible for the amaz- 
ing effectiveness. What acoustical properties 
the old recording apparatus found impossible 
to engrave are missing now as before; how- 
ever, aside from characteristic volume, the 
Caruso voice always managed to impart its 
distinguishing values to the wax. 

This almost supernatural achievement has 
stimulated a widespread interest in the pho- 
nograph. The philosophically minded may 
like to ruminate on the fact that the recording 
enterprises of the past few years have not 
impressed the public imagination as vividly 
as this single experiment, 

_ 


Rose Bampton’s fine contralto was first 
heard from a record in the set of Schon- 
berg’s Gurrelieder, in which Philadelphia 
microphone performance last spring she sang 
the part of the Wood-Dove. This young 
singer’s remarkable rise in the field of con- 
cert, oratorio and operatic endeavor is fa- 
miliar by this time to every reader. Her 
recorded voice is heard in featured solo for 
the first time on disc No. 7746: Come, Be- 
loved (Care Selve) from Handel's Atalanta, 
and Lia’s air from L’Enfant prodigue by the 
Prix de Rome-winning Debussy. Miss 
Bampton’s voice—warm, rich-hued, pliant 
and expressive—is revealed in all its fullness 
and range in these two sharply contrasting 
selections. Handel’s cool i lg serenity 
affords the artist opportunity to display those 
qualities which have made her so valuable 
as an oratorio singer, while the juvenile 
Debussy air draws a passionate portrayal. 

The Prix de Rome jury of twenty-eight 
judges cast for the Paris Conservatory 
award of 1884 twenty-two votes which ena- 
bled Debussy to travel to Rome and straight- 
way to repudiate the musical principles which 
won for him the trip. Since then various 
English and American singers, not excluding 
the traditional Mary Garden, have insisted 
upoil giving interpretations of Beau Soir, 
Mandoline, Romance or Lia’s air from the 
prize-winning cantata, to the — of 
such mature sotigs as Le Balcon, Le Jet 
d'eau, Chansons de Bilitis or the second ser- 
ies of Fétes galanites, wherein the Impres- 
sionist’s superior taletits as a writer of un- 
forgettable songs stand fully revealed. That 
this unfortunate custom has pervaded the 
recording field is lamentable. Miss Bamp- 
ton’s invocative interpretation of a work 
which Debussy himself would have forgot- 
ten, hints at the splendid quality of percep- 
tion she might bring to more substantial ut- 
terances of the same composer. Her French 
is proclaimed exquisitely, her emotion re- 
strained although imaginative. Wilfred Pel- 
letier supplies the piano accompaniment. 

We have no such fault as the above to 
find with Handel’s wholesome dissertation. 
It might be asked, though, why English was 
substituted for the original Italian. Charles 
O’Connell, one of Victor’s staff musicians 
and a pianist of ability, accompanies here. 

. The recording is of a splendid quality 
except in one of two places where the voice 
is slightly over-amplified. Either the singer’s 
microphone inexperience or some careless- 
ness of the studio technicians may be blamed 
for these comparatively inconspicuous blem- 
ishes. Orchestral accompaniments for both 
arias would have been preferable. The piano 
would be better if brought more clearly to 
the foreground. Our best wishes to Miss 
Bampton; it is rumored that she is to record 
a series of Brahms Lieder, to be released in 
the near future. 

Richard Crooks sings the Neapolitan Love 
Song from Victor Herbert’s Princess Pat 
and In My Garden (O’Keefe-Firestone) for 
disc No. 7745. His robust and perfectly in- 
toned tenor is recorded exceptionally well. 
The rich orchestral accompaniment is di- 
rected by William Merrigan Daly, who, it 
seems, makes his Victor début with these 
recordings . . . John Charles Thomas has 
devised two nicely polished baritone arias 
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for disc No. 7605: Wolfram’s O du mein 
holder Abenstern from Tannhauser, which 
captures a high rating in any list of recorded 
apostrophes to the evening star, and the 

pular Verdi air Di Provenza il mar from 
e Traviata, an unctuous essayal which 
gives the singer ample occasion to display 
his pure top notes. The accompaniments 
are a trifle thin. : 


Columbia 


While that dainty coloratura conquers the 
West, Columbia offers another of the series 
of Lily Pons French Odeon recordings; two 
famous airs, Proch’s Variations and Le ros- 
signol et la rose from Saint-Saéns’ Parysa- 
tis. The execution of trills and ornaments 
by the petite singer is exquisite (No. 
G4074M). 

* * * 
Brunswick 

Recent releases include Heinrich Schlus- 
nus’ singing of Beethoven’s Worship of God 
in Nature and Giordani’s famous concert 
opener’ Caro mio ben (No. 90237). Fault- 
less singing prevails on both sides and, in 
the case of the first, it may be added that 
fever before has full-lunged intensity been 
enregistered so realistically. The Beethoven 
carries an orchestral accompaniment directed 
by Julius Priiwer; the Giordani finds Franz 
Rup officiating in the role of organist-accom- 
panist in which part he succeeds as admir- 
ably as when collaborating at the more 
familiar piano keyboard. 


Ljungberg on Concert Tour 


Goeta Ljungberg is on a concert tour prior 
to rejoining the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. During October her schedule listed 
appearances in Oneonta, N. Y.; Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Kalamazoo, Mich. ; soloist with the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 27 and 28; 
and a recital in Norfolk, Va., 31. 

On November 17 Mme. Ljungberg will 
sing in New York with the Haarlem Phil- 
harmonic Society, and in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
November 27. 

She begins rehearsals with the Metropoli- 
tan on the following day, her season of per- 
formances with the company extending from 
December 12 to February 26. During March 
she will resume her concert work, with en- 
gagements in Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y.; Lansing, Mich.; Chi- 
cago, Lafayette, Ind.; Elizabeth, N. yi; and 
with pairs of appearances as soloist with the 
Minneapolis and St. Louis Symphony or- 
chestras. 


Reuter to Be Heard in Dubuque 


Rudolph Reuter has been engaged for a 
concert in Dubuque, Ia., under the auspices 
of the Civic Music Association, in Novem- 
ber. Mr. Reuter, who played in piano re- 
cital there two years ago, this time will ap- 
pear in joint recital with Mischa Mischakoff, 
with whom he also is to play in Chicago. 
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Denver Season Gets 
Under Way 


Civic Symphony Orchestra Concert and 
Pons Recital—Major Attractions 


DENVER, CoLo.—The local musical season 
opened auspiciously with a concert by the 
Civic Symphony Orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Horace E, Tureman, who had pre- 
pared an attractive program consisting of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Scheherazade and the 
Sakuntala Overture by Goldmark, both of 
which received careful readings. The soloist 
was Andrew Riggs, pianist, who gave a bril- 
liant and scholarly performance of the Schu- 
mann concerto in A minor. 

Lily Pons was the enthusiastically re- 
ceived and highly proclaimed first attraction 
in the Oberfelder-Slack Concert Series. 
Every seat in the large auditorium was occu- 
pied by an expectant audience consisting of 
the social and musical elite of the city, 
brought out by the brilliant reports of the 
diva’s triumphs in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. It was not disappointed, as the 
soprano sang a program made up largely 
of old favorite coloratura selections with ex- 
quisite finesse, ably assisted by Giuseppe 
Bamboschek at the piano. 

Forrest Fishel started the series of Satur- 
day afternoon musicales at the Denver Art 
Museum, offering a list of modern French 
songs. The outstanding characteristic of 
this young artist is intelligence, added to 
which he exhibits complete mastery of an 
agreeable tenor voice, and excellent French 
diction. Oliver Gushee, pianist, collaborated 
in an efficient manner with accompaniments 
which added to the enjoyment of the pro- 
gram. 

Denver College of Music presented Anton 
Landler, violinist and Elma Werner Landler, 
pianist, in an introductory recital to a large 
and interested audience which appreciated 
their performance. These artists were added 
recently to the college’s teaching staff. 
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Mildred Dilling Faces Active 
Winter 


Mildred Dilling recently returned from 
Europe and has commenced her season in 
New York, fulfilling her sixth year as solo- 
ist at Central Presbyterian Church of New 
York, playing concerts and teaching. As 





MILDRED DILLING, 
harpist (right), and next to her Captain 
Garonche, Deems Taylor, composer, and 
Mrs. Weber and son, returning on the 
new French liner SS. Champlain. 


last season, Miss Dilling also will conduct 
harp ensemble classes. Active members in 
these classes last spring included Lorna 
Allen, Maurine Booth, Irene Branin, Ger- 
trude Hopkins, Fannie Kiser, Betty Paret, 
Guida Smith and Jane Wyeth. 

In addition to these classes, Miss Dilling 
has numerous pupils, many of whom have 
been with her for some time. Among them 
are Daphne Bayne, Fannie Kiser, Gertrude 
Hopkins, Margaret Morrill, Blythe Morley, 
Ruth Bloom, Geraldine Ruegg, Lois Chasins, 
Ann McLaughlin, Mrs. Homer Hosking, 
Stuart Shaw, Mrs. Morton Smith, Marjorie 
Fountain, Betty Bell, Ruth Latta Davey, 
Betty Gordon and Ann Mathews. 

Miss Dilling is back from a short concert 
tour of the middle West and will embark on 
two later journeys. In February she is to 


go south for recitals, including a reéngage- 
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ment at the University of South Carolina in 
Columbia. Her annual concerts will be 
given at Hotchkiss and Hill Schools. Miss 
Dilling appeared November 6 in the Brooklyn 
Institute series and was soloist with the 
Newark Foundation Ensemble on November 
6. October 4 found her playing in Yonkers, 
October 9 in New York, and October 10 at 
Penn Hall in Chambersburg, Pa 

While in London last summer Miss Dilling 
was chosen to open the British Broadcasting 
Company’s new building. She is known to 
English radio audiences, having broadcast nu- 
merous times, and is the only harpist who 
has made a tour of their stations in Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales. Miss Dilling has been 
engaged for three Paris recitals with Yvette 
Guilbert next spring. 


Hart House String Quartet Com- 
mences Ninth Year 


The Hart House String Quartet was 
founded eight years ago by the Hon. Vincent 
Massey and Mrs. Massey, of Toronto, Can., 
for the purpose of carrying chamber music 
to all parts of Canada and to act as a worthy 
representative of Canadian music talent in 
foreign countries. Since its inception, the 
quartet has been featured at the folklore fes- 
tivals which the Canadian Pacific Railroad 
presents throughout the Dominion, from 
Vancouver to Quebec, and appeared also in 
the concerts of British and Canadian music 
sponsored several years ago by the Canadian 
Pacific in cities from Toronto to the Pacific 
Coast. The quartet was chosen by the 
Dominion Government in 1927 to take part 
in the official program broadcast from 
Ottawa in commemoration of the Diamond 
Jubilee of Confederation. In the United 
States, the ensemble has inaugurated the 
monthly concerts of the Canadian Club at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, and 
has been presented by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge three times at the Boston 
Public Library, twice at Harvard University, 
and once in Washington, D. C. They also 
played in the American capital city at the 
invitation of the Library of Congress. The 
quartet has made a series of recordings of 
Canadian masterpieces, and was selected by 
Maurice Ravel to play his quartet at his New 
York début, at five of his other appearances 
in the United States, and several in Canada. 

The Hart House String Quartet has earned 
its title of “national institution” by its an- 
nual tour of Canada and yearly concerts in 
almost all the Canadian universities. The 
Beethoven, Schubert and Haydn centenaries 
were observed by the inclusion of these com- 
posers’ works on the quartet’s programs, 
and it is planned to honor Brahms similarly 
this season. Recently the quartet had the 
distinction of appearing on the music pro- 
gram offered to the delegates to the Imperial 
Conference. 

The 1932-33 season finds the quartet open- 
ing its ninth season of subscription concerts 
at the Hart House Theatre, Toronto, on 
October 29. This course consists of five pro- 
grams, and an invitation concert of modern 
music. Extensive plans are being made for 
radio work in conjunction with the nationali- 
zation scheme now forming as the Govern- 
ment control of radio in Canada. 


Spalding on Southern Visit 

Albert Spalding, who played in recital at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, October 30 for 
the benefit of the New York Association for 
the Blind, is on a tour of the South and has 
engagements in Louisville, Nashville and 
Atlanta. He then departs for a series of 
concerts in the Southwest en route to the 
Pacific Coast, where he is booked for appear- 
ances at the end of this month and the begin- 
ning of December. The violinist will be 
heard in two sonata recitals with Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch in New York at Town Hall, 
February 22 and March 15. 


Gridley Returns from Pacific 
Coast Tour 

Dan Gridley has returned to New York 
after a summer on the Pacific Coast. While 
in California Mr. Gridley gave two recitals 
and sang at the Hollywood Bowl. He ap- 
peared in Long Beach under the auspices of 
the Musical Art Society, sang at the Pacific 
Palisades, and was tenor soloist in the Verdi 
Requiem at the Hollywood Bowl, with 
Frederick Stock conducting. 
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Nevada Van der Veer Gives Tea 
for Lily Strickland 


On November 3, Nevada Van der Veer 
gave a tea in honor of her cousin, Lily 
Strickland, the composer. Many eminent 
people of the metropolitan musical world 
attended and crowded about the tea table 
where Jeannette Vreeland presided. 

During the afternoon, Mabel Miller, so- 
prano, and Elsie Luker, contralto, two art- 
ist-pupils of Mme. Van der Veer, offered 
songs, the majority of which were by Miss 
Strickland. Lillian Gustafson, soprano, Mme. 
Van der Veer, contralto, Henry Clancy, 
tenor, and Frank Cuthbert, baritone, also 
sang a new cycle by Miss Strickland, still 
in manuscript. In addition, there was a quar- 
tet for four altos sung by Mary Hopple, 
Gertrude Foster, Elsie Luker and Jane Wil- 
liams. The accompanists were Polly Robert- 
son and Louise Furman. J. V. 


Maude Langstaff Hornung Pupils 
Heard 


The Green Room, Hotel Seville, New 
York, was filled on October 28 when vocal 
pupils of Maude Langstaff Hornung sang. 
Those appearing included John Walsh, Do- 
lores Francis, Ida Dettweiler, Antoinette 
Roell, Alexander G. Gloeckner and Diana 
Park. Showing the result of superior teach- 
ing, these students offered ancient and mod- 
ern vocal works, and their teacher received 
due meed of praise. Leonore C. Rose was 
the accompanist. F. W. R. 


Students of Mr. and Mrs. Huss 
Offer Program 

Helen Alexander, soprano and Jeanette 
Wiedman, pianist, students of Mrs. and Mr. 
Henry Holden Huss respectively, were re- 
ceived enthusiastically on October 23 by a 
capacity audience at the first in a series of 
Sunday night concerts at the Educational Al- 
liance, New York. Miss Alexander has a 
voice of purity and charm. She imbued the 
Old English song, Shepherd, Thy Demeanor 
Vary, with archness and piquancy, and in- 
vested such numbers as Donaudy’s Mio Caro 
Bene and Tschaikowsky’s Inmitten des 
Balles with poignant wistfulness. Her skill- 
ful execution of Rossini and David excerpts 
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brought a demand for encores, and the Greek 
lullaby gained much favor. 

Miss Wiedman played Scarlatti and Cho- 
pin numbers with delicacy and color con- 
trast. The Clair de Lune of Debussy was 
poetically conceived. Two pieces by Mr. 
Huss—the fanciful Mazurka Capricieuse and 


the brilliant Joy of Autumn—were so well 
presented and received that the composer 
was compelled to acknowledge the plaudits. 


Miss Wiedman also proved herself an able 
accompanist. H. D. 


Two Dellar Musicales at 
The Sutton 


Clara Dellar presented a Victor Herbert 
Evening at The Sutton, New York, on 
October 16. The artists featured were Vir- 


ginia Fox, soprano; Norman Horn, tenor; 
Mary and Virginia Drane, violin soloists: 
and Orion Ricalde, baritone. Maizie Per- 


alta and Margaret Boorse were the accom- 
panists. On October 30, Miss Dellar of- 
fered another program at The Sutton, the 
participants being Cosmo-Caruso Consentino, 
tenor; Eunice Grant and Cosmo R. Pusateri, 
pianists. 


Ida Haggerty-Snell Pupils 


Lois, Myrtle and Nell Justineau, Avis 
Allen, Sara Schnitman, Marie Vogel, Adele 
Davenport, Dorothy Lehrer, and Max Kahn, 
George Ortell, John Seymore, and Florent 
Stanislovsky recently interpreted a program 
at Ida Haggerty-Snell’s studio. In a Per 
sian Garden was sung enjoyably by Misses 
Lehrer and Schnitman, Messrs. Ortell and 
Seymore. The Misses Justineau sang solos 
and a group of trios satisfactorily. Miss 
Allen, making her first appearance, did credit 
to her teacher. Miss Vogel delivered three 
songs artistically. Mrs. Davenport displayed 
her contralto voice to advantage. Messrs. 
Kahn and Stanislovsky, tenors, also sang 
well. There was no uncertainty about the 
singers’ tone-placement or pitch; and their 
enunciation and phrasing were commendable. 

F. W. R 


Political Musical Tea 


Mr. and Mrs. Freemantle issued cards to 
a tea for October 30, to meet Colonel Dono- 


van, Ruth Pratt, Walter S. Mack and Ab- 
bott L. Moffatt. Several of the honor guests 
made speeches, while Mmes, Isabelle de 


Coliny and Bertha R. Lang officiated. In 
the company were noted Carolyn Beebe, Mrs. 
Charles H. Tuttle, Walter Golde, Gustave 
os 3ecker and the Tollefsen Trio. F.W.R 
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Some of the modernistic creators are dreadfully 
Unemployed too, now that the fashion has swung 
backward to the active dead composers. 

—_§—¢ 

The low price limit has been reached at last. A 
sign in the window of a Harlem (New York) musi- 
cal instrument shop, reads: “Good violin, bow and 
case, for $1.50.” Shades of Cremona! 

=— ven 

Opposites meet, as the French say with their Les 
extremes, se touchent. Possibly that may be the 
reason why, in prosperous, happy times, the purvey- 
ors of popular tunes were serving the public largely 
with “blues,” while now they are providing their 
customers chiefly with rollicking ditties of ebullient 
cheer. 

—- 

Where are the predictions of yesteryears, B. D.— 
Before Depression? Steel Common did not go to 
500. The Metropolitan Opera House failed to 
move. The Society of the Friends of Music not 
only possesses no orchestra of its own but is out of 
existence altogether. The piano has not become 
obsolete. Jazz is still outside the pale of art music. 
Radio did not kill off the activities of the concert 
platform. The prophets must get busy with a new 
set of predictions. 


The Cynical Cinema 


Angeles correspondent, 
a keen observer of tonal manifestations in 


Our Los 
Ussher, 
his locale, asks gleefully : “And can there be a doubt 
that the Movies are waxing independently musical ? 
In an advertisement here of The Naked Truth, a 
new talkie, the following gem can be found: ‘120.- 
000,000 Americans are dancing to the tune of the 
political band-wagon as the grafters wield the baton 
and you supply the Do-Re-Me.’ ” 


Bruno David 


>—— 


The Retreat Goes on 


Bartok is the latest of the radicals to abandon ex- 
treme modernism in his composing. His new rhap- 
sody for violin and orchestra, a frankly melodious 
work, is finding wide vogue in Central Europe. 
When the opus was played at Frankfurt by Josef 
Szigeti some months ago, the audience insisted upon 
an immediate repetition. That is an honor which 
modernistic composers do not win as a rule, 
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Facts Are Facts 


If there is one person harder to endure than an- 
other in these difficult days, it is he who smiles win- 
somely and assures all comers hungry or otherwise 
that times are certainly getting better. That may be 
true: certainly those days have passed when im- 
prisonment was the immediate penalty of debt. But 
just being able to stay out of jail is no boon to the 
jobless. So long as there are men who are able, 
fit and willing for whom there is no employment, 
the times are out of joint. 

Nevertheless there are mutations and permutations 
within the body musical that must give pause to the 
observer. One organization disbands (the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company) and fourteen organizations 
spring up to contend for its laurel wreath. The 
Metropolitan Opera Company cuts its season from 
twenty-four to sixteen weeks and (1) The San Carlo 
Opera Company which offered no season last year 
opened in New York on October 24 for two weeks, 
(2) The New York Opera Comique promises a 
longer season, (3) Another adventurous impresario 
announces his intention of forming a company, (4) 
Mary Garden is said to intend starting a touring 
company, (5) January and February promise a series 
of Richard Wagner’s music dramas at Mecca Temple 
in commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of his 
death. 

As for concerts and recitals: the number of or- 
chestral concerts to be given by the Musicians Or- 
chestra at the Metropolitan has been doubled—there 
will be twenty this year as against ten last year. 
Despite Henry Hadley’s resignation as conductor of 
the Manhattan Symphony Orchestra, that body will 
not disband: David Mannes is to conduct five con- 
certs by the organization at the Waldorf Astoria. 
There are many new artists on the roster of this 
year’s concert recitals, in addition to all the major 
artists of last year with the exception of La Argen- 
tina and Gigli who are booked solidly abroad. Sev- 
eral pianists who have been absent from New York 
for some time, such as Moiseiwitsch, are coming 
again. Bori is to give a concert tour. 

There is force in a vacuum. Take one thing out, 
and the emptiness itself draws in something else to 
fill the vacant space. Is that what is happening in 
the field of music? At any rate, there is one small 
body of men who are sure of their jobs for another 
winter: the music critics. 
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Homemade Music 


Along with the other past glories like open fires 
and bread baked by mother’s hand so often deplored 
by the inveterate mourner for the good old times, 
is the family gathering about the piano of an eve- 
ning. Apples roasting before the hearth, pop-corn 
and chestnuts, cider and doughnuts: mother seated at 
the piano, father, his head thrown back, thumbs 
hooked in his arm-holes, bellowing to Susie’s shrill 
soprano and Will’s reedy tenor. Silver Threads 
Among the Gold, The Good Old Summer Time, 
Annie Laurie and Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep 
all are there. Nothing like it nowadays, says the 
carping critic. What with phonographs and motion 
pictures and radios, family life is destroyed. Heads 
shake and throats cluck commiseration. 

It is a lovely picture. Down with the memory that 
adds chill halls and bedrooms, ice in the water pitcher 
and red flannel underwear to the smoking fireplaces, 
indigestion to the doughnuts and well, perhaps 
the cider was all right. 

As for the music, if anyone wants to be reminded 
of what that was really like, he has but to attend 
Rachel Crothers’ new play, When Ladies Meet. In 
the second act she has her ladies meet in just this 
good, old-fashioned singing fashion around the piano 
where they partake of each other’s melody. After 
all, you may be led to say, phonograph records and 
even, now and again, the radio performances are not 
so bad. Music in the home is, of course, delightful. 

sut how much more so if at the same time it hap- 
pens to be—music. 
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The Urge of Talent 


Music will out. Never worry about whether your 
child is musical or not. Tonal talent shows itself 
frequently without any outside aid, and oftentimes 
with slight extraneous prodding. 

If there has to be too much forcing of interest and 
coercion of practise, try a change of teacher, and 
should that fail to help, then make up your mind that 
your household does not seem destined to produce a 
Beethoven, Melba, Wieniawski, Liszt, Popper, or 
Caruso, as the case might be. 

Nevertheless, the unwilling youngster might shine 
in some other career, or grow up to be just an ordi- 
narily industrious, home loving, law abiding and 
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thoroughly worthy person who buys tickets for con- 
certs and operas. We need such a class too, to 
furnish incentive to the real talents in music. 


er ae? Cen 
Does Radio Kill Musical Initiative ? 


Recently the present editorialist discussed the ques- 
tion as to whether the amateur is dying out. A 
writer in World Radio, a widely circulated publica- 
tion of the British Broadcasting Corporation, nar- 
rows the question down to this: “Is the Radio Kill- 
ing the Amateur?” In other words, does the con- 
stant opportunity to hear technically perfect or nearly 
perfect performances discourage the young person 
from learning to play himself; and does it deter the 
fond parent from spending his money on music les- 
sons for his child? The argument against this sug- 
gestion is sound enough. “Parents do not forbid a 
child to wield a tennis racket because he can never 
hope to become a Borotra or an Austin.” Then why 
should they despair because they hear Szigeti and 
Hofmann on their wireless set? No; the inferiority 
complex may be a widespread complaint, but it has 
never killed the will to do in those who love music. 

But unfortunately there is another angle to the 
problem. Listening to the radio entails no sacrifice, 
either of money or effort. It imposes neither rever- 
ence nor attention. It encourages passivity, and 
makes music a cheap commodity. Familiarity too 
often breeds contempt; and the ability to turn Bach 
on—and off—as we turn on water, is not calculated 
to increase the young person’s respect. An eminent 
pianist who has refused consistently to broadcast. 
when pressed for a reason, finally gave this: “I can’t 
support the idea of someone listening to Beethoven 
with unbuttoned clothes.” Absurd as it sounds, the 
remark is worth pondering. Think of the reverence, 
the solemnity of a great performance of a master- 
piece in the ‘“‘good old days.” Think of the sugges- 
tive power of enthusiastic, understanding, medita- 
tive listeners on the audience as a whole. Think of 
the active appreciation that communicates itself to the 
artist, and is reflected in his performance; think of 
the joy and fervor that are expressed in sincere ap- 
plause. All these are lost in a radio performance; 
and with them is lost, no doubt, a great deal of the 
spirit that makes the amateur. 

However, Bach and Beethoven are still a tiny 
minority in the constant tide of sound which rolls 
out through the American ether. In Europe they, 
and their peers, form an important part of broadcast 
offerings, and some European countries point with 
pride to this as the saving grace of an otherwise 
muzzled state monopoly. Perhaps jazz-minded 
America is luckier than it thinks in having its sym- 
phonies and sonatas rationed, so far as the wireless 
is concerned. Perhaps, too, our rising generation 
will learn to value these extraordinary events, and to 
revere the great men who vouchsafed them to human- 
ity. If they do, the future will not lack amateurs, 
in the literal if not the figurative sense. ae 
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Ghostly Shadows 


The New York Sun (October 26) publishes the 
attached timely poetical lament : 


Or New Soncs 
There is no single thought I can conceive 
That some one has not uttered, years gone by. 
There is no tapestry of tales to weave 
Whose plan will not remind the seeing eye 


Of old designs, worked out by other hands; 
There is no song that I shall ever sing 
That is not child of older songs. The sands 
Of time run out, and there is no new thing. 


The vague new patterns of my urgent dreams 
Dissolve beneath my touch like fairy gold; 

My fine new thoughts are only vagrant gleams, 
And what remains is worn and patched and old. 

However much I sing of being free, 

Down every road the past still follows me. 
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British Ballyhooing 


From César Saerchinger comes a private London 
communication in which he says, among other things : 
“Sir Thomas Beecham, interviewed here, not only 
makes it clear that his new orchestra, the London 
Philharmonic, is, or is going to be, the finest in the 
world, but that other great orchestras are not as good 
as they might be. ‘Year after year,’ he declares, 
‘foreign orchestras visit us, and in spite of the 
dubious playing of some of their sections, each 
orchestra is acclaimed as if it were the only orches- 
tra.’ The orchestras which have visited England in 
recent years are the Berlin Philharmonic, the Vienna 
Philharmonic, the Amsterdam Concertgebouw and 
the New York Philharmonic. Now that they have 
been told, let us hope that the boys will try to do 
better,” 
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By Leonard Liebling 


Paul Whiteman gave a concert at Carnegie Hall 
on Friday evening, November 4. The program sub- 
titled itself, “Fourth Experiment in Modern Ameri- 
can Music.” 

The first experiment was at Aeolian Hall, in Feb- 
ruary, 1924, following Whiteman’s declaration that 
the initial vulgarity of jazz had been adapted to re- 
fined tastes and to artistic form and treatment. His 
initial propaganda concert was to establish serious 
acceptance of the true modern American musical 
idiom. On that occasion the first public performance 
of George Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue took place. 
Excitement ran high. Everybody boosted for 
Whiteman, and for the new style of music. It was 
new. It was different and exciting. It seemed to 
open a piquant and profitable door for jaded com- 
posers seeking novel ideas and unconventional ex- 
pressions. 

I attended that Aeolian Hall concert and in the 
parquet and boxes I saw all the music critics; the 
most earnest of the concert goers; and such shining 
personages as Sousa, Herbert, Walter Damrosch, 
Pierre Monteux, Leopold Stokowski, Mischa 
Levitzki, John McCormack, Leopold Godowsky, 
Jascha Heifetz, Sergei Rachmaninoff. 

The Rhapsody in Blue made a big hit and is still 
popular. Jazz seeped into the ranks of the serious 
writers. Even Stravinsky experimented with it. 
Krenek tried to write a jazz opera. American com- 
posers created jazz symphonies, sonatas and other 
works in large form. For about six years the move- 
ment had active life. Then the reaction came. The 
belief spread that jazz had nothing to bring into art 
music except some rhythmic variants and a few 
grotesque touches of instrumentation. Certain grim 
realists began to produce “mechanistic” music more 
“characteristic of our eta,” and jazz returned jaunt- 
ily to the places of its origin. the dance hall, the thea- 
tre, cafe, vaudeville. 

The brief day of “blues” and savage syncopation 
in the concert auditoriums is generally considered to 
be practically finished, even though the earlier vogue 
achieved by Gershwin still wins an occasional place 
in sanctified halls for his newer compositions, not one 
of which is on a par for originality or raciness with 
his Rhapsody or the Concerto in F. 

Gershwin and Whiteman. remain unconvinced of 
the hopelessness of their great cause. They can 
afford the luxury of belief. The composer earns 
annual fortunes with his tunes for musical comedies, 
and the conductor garners princely sums with his 
band performances at entertainment resorts. 

zee 

At the Whiteman concert last week the program 
offered a fox trot arrangement of Ravel’s Bolero; 
Gershwin’s Second Rhapsody (Roy Bargy at the 
piano) ; Kreisler’s Caprice Viennois and Tambourin 
Chinois, arranged for orchestra by Roy Bargy; 
Gershwin’s I Got Rhythm; Ferde Grofé’s Grand 
Canyon Suite; American Concerto (Jazz Fantasy) 
by Gusikoff-Machan (Gusikoff playing the violin 
solo part); Concerto in Three Rhythms (first per- 
formance) by Dana Suesse (composer at the piano) ; 
and An American in Paris, by Gershwin (arranged 
for orchestra by Carroll Huxley). The American 
Concerto, too, was arranged by Huxley, and also 
Ravel’s Bolero. Fud Livingston arranged Gersh- 
win’s I Got Rhythm. Grofé orchestrated the Suesse 
concerto and Gershwin’s Second Rhapsody. 

It was an “arranger’s” holiday, and that fact 
speaks eloquently for the musical significance of the 
composers who were experimenting in serious art 
forms. The program showed only one work orches- 
trated by its composer—Grofé’s Grand Canyon 
Suite. Of course Paul Whiteman cannot be held to 
account for the lack of higher development in Ameri- 
can jazz. He pioneered in giving its composers a 
chance to advance, and it is to his great credit that 
he still harbors faith and hope. He may still bring 
forth a sublimated jazz Beethoven, or even another 
Gershwin to titillate us with a newer Rhapsody in a 
timelier color; perhaps scarlet; or would it be 
lavender ? 

eRe 

The Bolero by Ravel and the conceits by Kreisler 
sound better in their original form than when done 
into “arrangements.” Gershwin’s I Got Rhythm is 
an unashamed bid for dancers and popular song con- 
sumers, and as such it deserves its best selling suc- 
cess. The Gusikoff-Machan work was played in 
New York last year by Efrem Zimbalist. It is showy 
writing for the violin and has the merit of tuneful- 


ness and brilliancy. The Gershwin Second Rhapsody 
and An American in Paris have been reviewed pre- 
viously in these columns. 

Grofé’s suite, jazzless, was the most considered 
and musically craftsmanlike composition on the pro- 
gram. It describes principally the splendors of the 
Grand Canyon and has five movements: Sunrise, 
Painted Desert, On the Trail, Sunset, and Cloud- 
burst. The Grofé themes are euphonious, their treat- 
ment is tasteful, the descriptive passages show re- 
source and realism, especially the pictorial sunrise, 
sunset and cloudburst. On the Trail is of quickest 
appeal because of its characteristic rhythm, merry 
tune and humorous atmosphere. 

Dana Suesse, a young woman not yet twenty, is 
already an arrived composer of popular songs. In 
her Three Rhythm Concerto she steps forward am- 
bitiously and with most auspicious results. The three 
rhythms, fox trot, blues and ragtime, correspond to 
the regular concerto movements, Allegro, Adagio 
and Scherzo. 

The music of Miss Suesse represents the best type 
of jazz writing. She rhythms expertly with themes 
that have character; harmonizes adroitly and color- 
fully ; and tells her musical story convincingly. The 
slow movement represents the “blue” influence in 
its most suggestive and sinister mood, with droning 
reiterations of narcotic effect. The finale, merely 
brilliant fireworks, is the least meritorious part of the 
concerto. The composer played her work with sure 
technic and a refreshing measure of feeling and 
gusto. She had rousing response from the audience. 

Whiteman led all the numbers skillfully and un- 
derstandingly and his band showed its excellent tonal 
and virtuoso qualities throughout the evening. 

Ree 

The American musical Ku Klux Klan will get 
after William J. Henderson if he does not watch 
out. He writes (New York Sun of November 5) : 
“American music is still prattling. It has not grown 
up. It has not formed definite and conclusive ideas 
of its own aims. It is groping for themes and meth- 
ods of treating them.” 

» id 

Animal Pictures is the name of a new album of 
twenty piano pieces, composed by Rudolph Ganz and 
published by Carl Fischer. The noted pianist and 
pedagogue dedicates his material to “children who 
want to grow up and grown-ups who still can be 
young.” Carrying out the animal idea, the composer 
alludes to himself as “Trainer,” in which term he 
cleverly tells parents of not-too-willing or not-at-all- 
willing young piano pupils, that the pieces are didac- 
tic, while the unwary children associate “Trainer”’ 
only with the menagerie characterized in the music, 
and remain oblivious of the fact that they are being 
hoodwinked into desire to study. 

The Ganz zoological compendium includes nine- 
teen species, ranging from the huge elephant to the 
tiny flea. Cleverness and humor typify not only the 
music of the little character etudes, but also the print- 
ing and directions for performance. The player’s 
eye is appealed to graphically. In the appearance of 
the page devoted to the donkey, the learner can, even 
if dull of imagination, picture the shambling gait, the 
vacillating purpose, and the stupid “Ee ah, ee ah.” 
The kittens seem to caper on the printed page. The 
alligator slides along on his slimy belly. The horses 
gallop, the bees buzz, the chipmunks chip. The ele- 
phants walk slowly in extra large and thick black 
triads of consecutive fifths. The chicken, snake, lion, 
squirrel, cuckoo, and even the flea—with a painful 
sffz leap at the finish—are in this book, which winds 
up with a grand parade of all the animals in the 
Ganz presentation. 

A glance at some of the directions: “Dull and 
lazy” is the admonition for the alligator piece; 
“tempo di horse-trot” speaks for itself; “clumsily, 
lumberingly” is the playing style of the elephant 
number; “lively—use your own dynamics,” for the 
flea, whose last chord must be done “harshly, for 
good reasons.” “Tempo di boa-constrictor” also is 
self-explanatory, and you should see the way the 
printed notes follow a squirming, crawling line like 
this, 

If Ganz wrote his Animal Pictures with his tongue 
in his cheek, he also kept his eye on the capacity of 
the young learner. Both pupil and teacher will 
chuckle at this amusing publication. 








Dr. and Mrs. Albert Noelte were in New York 
last Monday, en route to Chicago, after their long 
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travels in the Far East and a late summer stay in 
Munich. The Noeltes are particularly enthusiastic 
about Japan and its glowing love for European 
music. They praise the Tokio Orchestra (all Jap- 
anese) warmly and report that audiences actually 
cheer at the best concerts in that capital. And chief 
wonder of all, the favorite composer of the Japanese 
is—Bach. The only music paper one sees in Japan, 
according to the Noeltes, is the Musical Courier— 
and that is no wonder at all. 
eRe, 

From Algernon Ashton, seventy-three year old 
English composer : 

E London, October 14, 1932. 
Dear Variations : 

I have just completed a very formidable task—twenty- 
four string quartets in all the major and minor keys. The 
first quartet was composed fifty-six years ago (and gained 
a prize of twenty-five guineas), the second in 1900, whilst 
the remaining twenty-two were only written within the 
last four and a half years. Not many musicians, I should 
imagine, especially, in these days, would have had the 
courage, energy, and perseverance of embarking upon the 
difficult and withal thankless task of composing twenty- 
two elaborate string quartets one after the other, without 
the slightest hope or prospect of having any of them per- 
formed, let alone published. It has been purely a labor of 
love, now successfully accomplished. 

Yours obediently, 


ALGERNON ASHTON 
neRe 


Boris Levenson, the composer and harmony in- 
structor, sends the attached, written by Evelyn 
Kaplowitz, a sixteen year old pupil, who says that 
the tribute was suggested by a picture, Beethoven at 
the Piano, in which “the great master is seated at 
the piano; his chair is pushed back as one foot 
sprawls out while the other is flat on the floor. His 
face holds a fixed stare. The head is bent and the 
mass of curly hair is wildly pushed back from his 
great brow. But the gaze is always fixed on the 
piano”: 

Tue IMAGINATIVE PICTURE 

As I watch you, master, my wonder increases. If I could 
but know of the turmoil that is going on within you, per 
haps I could understand your genius, which flames at your 
slightest touch on the instrument. Why are you so pen 
sive, so immobile—yet one can see outwardly the struggle 
that is written on your face? Tell me, are you thinking 
perhaps of that terrible affliction which forever silenced 
your hearing of glorious sound? Are you bemoaning the 
fate which forever made you create sound from within? 

I do not know surely of what you are thinking. Yet you 
are bitter—I can see that. To you life has been cruel. But 
from that hopelessness, you have given the world a heri- 
tage that can never die. You aré bitter at the hollow mock- 
ery of life, that has given you only promises but never ful- 
fillment. Perhaps you recall with pain that you cannot hear 
the adulation that has come . . . now, when your eyes must 
be your ears as well—when you must turn yourself around to 
see, instead of to hear. 

3ut you should not have felt so. From that suffering has 
come your Eroica, that heartrending appeal to the higher 
ideals of man, that giver of courage to the weary. You have 
bequeathed us real beauty lasting and immortal. Oh, divine 
one, could you have given us the Pathetique or “Moonlight” 
sonatas, at whose first echo even the child ceases to ask 
questions as he listens stilled and hushed with reverence, if 
you had not seen what we cannot? ; 

Are you envious at the world acclaim of your music in 
stead of you? Are you cynical of the future? Do you 
laugh at the thought of friends and love? 

You are bitter, ah yes, but how could you forsee that you, 
the afflicted, would heal with the balm of immortality an 
imperfect world? 

| a 


Scriabin, Sibelius, Mahler, Saint-Saens and 
Strauss all celebrated the height of their popularity 
at about the same time. The five were modernists, 
each in his own way. Now only Strauss remains 
among the frequently produced. How long will he 
last? The evolution of music is full of sunrises, sun- 
sets and total eclipses. 

z 

Precisely four minutes after writing the foregoing 
paragraph I read in the New York Evening Post 
(November 5) account of the Whiteman Concert: 
“Perhaps the day of slapstick clowning in music is 
nearly gone. Is it finally Jazzerdammerung ?” 

epee 

Ars longa, vita brevis, should be changed to ‘“Some 
art is long, all life is short.” 

eee 

The composer of the popular song, Hosses, never 
even said “thank you”—at least not so that anyone 
could hear it—to the gavotte from the septet by 
Saint-Saéns. 

eRe 

We will be missing Beethoven’s Pastoral Sym- 
phony hereabouts this week. It was played four 
times recently by Toscanini and his Philharmonicers. 

eRme 

If laid end to end the press praises for Toscanini 
would reach from Bach to Malipiero. 

nerme 

With so few New York concerts devoted to mod- 
ernistic music, the metropolitan hazards of winter 
are considerably diminished. 
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Rudolph Ganz promised to compose a song 
for Claudia Muzio, and to his embarrass- 
ment he forgot to write it. When next they 
met she reminded him. “Well, old kid,” he 
said, “You shall have it tomorrow morning.” 
Thereupon he went home and set Rupert 
Brooke’s poem, The Way That Lovers Use. 
Now what did Rudy mean by that? . 
3y the way, have you seen Ganz’ book of 
music called Animal Pictures, in which the 
notes give an impre ssion of various animals ? 
There are notes swerving up and down the 
staff like a bucking broncho and the music of 
one piece called Fleas looks like a whole flea 
circus on the staves. Of course the piece has 
a biting melody. 

‘ne 

Lucrezia Bori surprised many people by 
using a book of words at her recent Chicago 
recital, but few of the hearers knew that not 
only the words but also the music for the 
songs was contained in this little book. 
That’s one up on you, Lucrezia. 

* * » 


An indignant man is Stewart Wille, Tib- 
bett’s accompanist, who has played through 
400 new songs, looking for something his 
baritone can sing. He says he wishes con- 
temporary composers would forget art songs 
and choose lyrics with the subject and predi- 
cate in the right place. 

* * 
Godowsky, chatting with Fritz 
Kreisler after a recent concert, invited the 
violinist to go to Evanston, IIl., with him. 
3ut fiddler Fritz was hurrying off to Mil- 
waukee on a personal mission. Jokingly, 
Godowsky said, “Is it the Chicago critics you 
fear, so that you won't stay in town, or is it 
that Milwaukee has very good beer ?” 
» 


Leop id 


Walter Golde was talking to a friend on 
I passed slowly to eaves- 

“Well, 
off 


the street recently. 
drop and heard Walter's friend say, 
let's hope the world never goes 
Golde standard.” Then I ran. 

* * 


the 


And speaking of running, have you ever 
seen Ernst Koch tearing along the street 
with deva stating strides? I never encount- 
ered a more > prestissimo | pedestrian. 


ful Wagnerian con- 

There he was, large 

as life, accompanied by his terpsichorean 

sonora, sitting in a box at the Toscanini 

Wagnerian concert last Wednesday night. 
* * * 


Gatti-Casazza is a 
vert, | veally believe. 


Lawrence Gilman pulled a new critical 
stunt when he paraphrased the famous New 
York Sun editorial, There Is a Santa Claus, 
in his review of the Toscanini Wagnerian 
concert, Probably many readers would not 
know where Lawrence got his idea, but of 
course nothing gets by me. I’m smart, I 
am, and I don’t care how often I have to 
mention it, to a people. 


Sorry to hear that Rubin Goldmark is ill 
of some sort of neuralgic trouble. Hurry 
up and get well, Rube, so that your young 
composing pupi!s won't be delayed on their 
way along the rocky road of counterpoint. 
Our country needs them. 

~ * * 


And—hush, tell it not in Goth or Gotham 
our own Horace Johnson is burning the 


midnight Mazdas these chill nights, delving 
into the secrets of orchestration with— well, 
I promised not to tell, but the pedagogue is 
one of the truly eminent composers. He con- 
fided to me that he does not accept pupils 
but was tempted into giving helpful hints 
to the associate editor because of his pro- 
nounced talent. (Horace saw this para- 
graph before publication and tried to omit it, 
but when it comes to this column I am the 
one, only, and final boss.) 

*x* * + 


My advice, ladies, is to inveigle Stuart 
Ross to divorce Clare and marry ‘one of 
you immediately—that is, if you want a 
perfect husband and you can get Clare to 
give him up. For while Clare was out West 
this summer, Stuart moved all the household 
chattels to a new apartment and when his 
fair wife returned the place was all settled. 
Although she was deeply appreciative of his 
accomplishments, you can never satisfy a 
husband, as we all know. Said Stuart, “If 
you ever even mention moving again, I'll 
buy you a bicycle and send you back to 
Montana.” 

The Rosses 
Sunday and the 


had a housewarming last 
denizens of the musical 
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world gathered there in swarms. My roving 
eye discovered Annie Friedberg in an attrac- 
tive red dress ; Victor Young, his head scrap- 
ing the ceiling cobwebs as usual; his wife 
Helen singing a new song by Tommy 
Griselle for which Vic wrote the words; 
“Peter” Peyser announcing the birth of a 
new book; Eda Kroitzsch and Blanche An- 
thony also singing for their cocktails; Ed- 
win McArthur and the missus not seemingly 
grieved because they were to be separated by 
a concert tour; Eastwood (Sid) Lane boast- 
ing of a four months’ vacation in the Adiron- 
dacks; Horace Johnson and his inevitable 
Helen; Mrs. Tommy Griselle and Clare play- 
ing Tommy’s new two-piano piece (a swell 
bit of writing if you ask me); Flora Bauer 
strangely unaccompanied by Marion; Louise 
MacPherson off on the morrow for Manila 
and her good man; Frances Sebel and her 
legal escort talking of the golden fleecings 
of yesteryear; and crowds and crowds of 
other celebrities whose names as usual I 
shall omit and for which I shall be censured 
severely. 
* * * 

The vaudeville managers of America 
cabled Mary Garden pleadingly to make a 
tour of the three-a-day houses of the United 
States. Mary cabled back in the typical 
Scotch manner : “For the $10,000 a week you 
offer me how many times a day do I have to 
sing and how long do I have to be on the 
stage?” The cable was sent collect. 

* * * 


Ye gods and diminished sixths. Could it 
be possible? Yes, it was. Irving Berlin at 
a Toscanini concert, and listening to Bee- 
thoven’s Pastorale Symphony. There are 
golden tunes in that thar composition. You 
have my permission, Irv, to help yourself. 
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Canadian Compliments 


October 15, 1932, 


Toronto, Canada, 
To the Musical Courier : 

. . It has been a rare treat to read the 
delightful Variations of the past few months, 
particularly the remarks regarding the island 
of Majorca and the monastery which gave 
shelter to the universally loved Chopin. How 
I would love to go there. 

The Musical Courier anyhow is excellent 
and each issue gives pleasure. 
Yours with thanks, 
es * ForsyTH. 


Critics and the Phonograph 
Springfield, Mass., October 31, 1932. 
To the Musical Courier: 

After reading the interesting article in the 
Musical Courier of October 29 about the 
dearth of record reviews in American jour- 
nals, I thought you might like to know that 
the Springfield Republican has been running 
articles on Victor and Columbia releases for 
the past three months. 

These reviews, which I am writing, have 
to be kept down to a rather modest scale for 
various reasons, but I hope they may be kept 
a permanent feature of the Sunday paper. I 
have felt for some time that reviews of this 
sort are quite legitimate musical news and I 
am doing what little I can to help along the 
good cause. 

Very truly yours 
BENJAMIN Buxton, 
The Springfield Republican. 
* * * 
Camden, N. J., 
To the Musical Courier: 

The Musical Courier’s article (entitled 

Critics and the Phonograph) of October 29 


October 31, 1932. 








CYNTHIA’S MUSICAL EDUCATION 


Mama—“César Franck’s symphony is adorable, 


Cynthia—“Aw, nerts! He's an introvert, 


isn’t it, dear?” 


and where's his eroticism?’ 


is a sizzler. You certainly do not mince 
words and I think your attack is entirely 
justified. I hope you will stir up some re- 
sentment if nothing else. 
Yours very truly, 
. P. WETHERALD, 
RCA Victor Company, Inc. 
Musical Memories 
New York City, October 24, 
To the Musical Courier : 

Could you furnish me, a Musical Courier 
reader, with the name of the circular (or 
semi- -circular) building (now torn down) in 
the vicinity of 59th Street and Lexington 
Avenue in which was staged the panorama 
of the Monitor and Merrimac battle, away 
back in the late 80's or early 90's, and in 
which the recently deceased Arthur Fried- 
heim played a concerto with Seidl’s Or- 
chestra ? 


1932. 


Sincerely yours, 
ae Hes 9 

[Editor’s Note: Lenox Lyceum was the 
name of the building, and it was situated at 
Fifty-ninth Street and Madison Avenue. 
Friedheim played Lisst’s concerto in E flat 
there, under the direction of Theodore 
Thomas.] 





PRIZES and 
SCHOLARSHIPS 








Prize Offered for Rhode Island 
Song 


Provipence, R. I.—A prize of $100 has 
been offered by Mrs. George H. Hail, 
president of the Plymouth District of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, for the 
best song embodying the spirit of Rhode 
Island. Words may or may not be original 
and the song should be of not more than 
three stanzas, suitable for chorus. Con- 
testants must be residents of Rhode Island. 
Compositions should be written on music 
paper and marked with a motto, this motto 
to be placed on a sealed envelope containing 
the name and address of the author. Other 
envelopes will be destroyed unopened. The 
accepted song is to become the property of 
the Rhode Island Federation of Music Clubs. 
Compositions should be sent to the chair- 
man of the committee, Geneva Jefferds 
Chapman, 249 Thayer Street, Providence, 
R. L, on or before November 1, 1933. 

B. N. D. 


Walter Charmbury Scholarship 
Awarded 


In the contest for a scholarship in piano 
lessons with Walter Charmbury, of New 
York, held October 28, the three judges de- 
cided unanimously for Sophie Fisher. Mil- 
dred Pearson was a close second, with Rose 
Miller third. There were eight participants. 
The three mentioned were pupils of Mr. 
Charmbury who had asked permission to 
compete. 
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I See That 











Richard Crooks’ first New York appear- 
ance this season will be at the Plaza Art- 
istic Morning on November 17, and the 
tenor’s Metropolitan Opera début is sched- 
uled for February. 

* * 

Grete Stueckgold, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, will be heard in re- 
cital at Town Hall, New York, Novem- 
ber 16 

* ¢ 8 

The Mollie Croucher Management will in- 
augurate a series of Friday evening supper 
concerts at the Berkley, New York, this 
winter. Rita Neve, pianist, now in London, 
returns to open the series with an assisting 
artist at the end of this month. 

* 


Quinto Magan saline of the Sin- 
fonietta of New York, is including on one 
of its three programs to be heard at Town 
Hall, New York, this season, a work of the 
Negro composer, William Grant Still, which 
also will be performed in Paris this year by 
the Pasdeloup Orchestra. This is Africa, a 
suite for orchestra in three divisions. Still 
is a native of Mississippi. His compositions 
have been played frequently both here and 
abroad. 

* * * 

The Co6perative Opera Company (Lois 
Bodgar, chairman), which gave perform- 
ances before club members at Austrian Hall, 
New York, has resumed rehearsals under 
Otto Bing. Mitzi Wirth, soprano, formerly 
associated with Goeritz in light opera pro- 
ductions, will be heard in forthcoming pro- 
ductions. 

* * & 
Long Island Symphony Orchestra, 
Flushing, N. Y. (George J. Wetzel, con- 
ductor), will give its first concert December 
17, playing works by Bach, Rubinstein, Wolf- 
Ferrari, Flotow, Halvorsen,  Kreisler, 
Grainger and Herbert, and also a new tone- 
poem by Mr. Wetzel. A festival concert will 
enlist the Orpheus Glee Club, the Flushing 
Oratorio Society as well as the orchestra. 
Mr. Wetzel is choir director of Christ Luth- 
fe A 


eran Church, Little Neck, 
* 


The 


soprano, will give a re- 


Jacqueline Rosial, 
New York, on Novem- 


cital at Town Hall, 
ber 17. 

* * * 

The Cherniavsky Trio, following their 

appearances on the Pacific Coast from Janu- 
ary 30 to February 11, are booked for Fort 
Dodge, Ia., February 13 

ee 


The scholarship offered by Frances Hall, 
and awarded by open competition, was won 
by Leander Dell ‘Anno, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Rudolph Gruen hala Chief Yow- 
lache, baritone, in a recital in Baltimore, 
Md., October 28. 

x *k * 

A concert will be given under the direc- 
tion of Frank La Forge and Ernesto Bert- 
men at Forest Hills, L. IL, N. Y., Novem- 
ber 22. Artist-pupils of these teachers are 
to be heard, with Mr. La Forge at the piano 
for several of his students. 

* * * 

Felix Salmond, cellist, has been signed to 
appear on November 22 as guest soloist with 
the Musicians’ Symphony Orchestra, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. Mr. 
Salmond also has been engaged as soloist 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, Novem- 
ber 25, 26 and 28 

* * 

Elsa Hilger is the soloist for the first con- 
cert of the Pennsylvania Symphony Or- 
chestra series in Philadelphia November 13. 
She is to play the cello concerto of Dvorak, 
with Henry Hadley conducting. 

* * * 

On October 31, Henry Hadley, conductor 
and composer, contributed a discussion en- 
titled Ideals in American Music to the lec- 
ture series, The Ideals of America, being 
offered by the Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
McMillan Academic Theatre, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 

ee 

A faculty concert was given at the Jamaica 
Jewish Center School of Music, Jamaica, 
N. Y., October 30. Those taking part in the 
program were Clara Nobelman, Mollie Q. 
Goldman, Martin Berman, Edward Frankel, : 
Mr. and Mrs. Jascha Fastofsky and the 
Jamaica Jewish Center String Ensemble, 
conducted by Mr. Fastofsky. 

* * * 

Guests of honor at the first luncheon of the 
Madrigal Society, November 19, at the Great 
Northern Hotel, New York, will be Olga 
Samaroff-Stokowski and Dr. E. H. Fellowes. 

* * * 

H. William Hawke, Mus. Bac., organist- 
choirmaster of St. Mark’s in Philadelphia, 
presented Franck’s Psalm CL last month. 
Don Anselm Hughes, O. S. B., gave lec- 
tures there on medieval music November 

2-3, and was heard later at the Plainsong 
Society, St. Ignatius’ Church, New York. 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 








Harold Samuel to Give Brahms Festival 

Lonvon.—Harold Samuel, English pianist, 
is to be the leading spirit in a Brahms 
Chamber Music Festival, to take place here, 
in commemoration of the Brahms Centen- 
ary, in April, 1933. The master’s entire 
chamber compositions will be played, includ- 
ing the sonatas, trios, quartets, quintet, both 
for strings and wind instruments, and vari- 
ous instruments in combination with piano. 
Isolde Menges will join Mr. Samuel in the 
violin sonatas, Ivor James in the cello son- 
atas and the Menges String Quartet is to 
collaborate, as well as Aubrey Brain and 
Frederick Thurston, known respectively as 
the best horn and clarinet players of Great 
Britain. CG; S. 


McCormack and Ania Dorfmann in 
Edinburgh 

EpinpurcH.—An auspicious opening of the 
first season of International Celebrity Con- 
certs, under the management of Harold Holt, 
was made with John McCormack, America’s 
master vocalist, and Ania Dorfmann, pianist. 
The audience was all but “capacity,” and 
there were almost as many encores given as 
there were items on the program. Innumer- 
able recalls eventuated. w. S 


Next Year's Salzburg Festival 

ViENNA—A new production of Mozart's 
Magic Flute, with settings by Prof. Oskar 
Strnad, is to be the feature of next sum- 
mer’s Salzburg Festival. Bruno Walter will 
be the conductor, and there will also be per- 
formances of Cosi fan tutte and Figaro, as 
last summer. A newly staged and restudied 
production of Strauss’ Egyptian Helen will 
be added to Der Rosenkaval‘er and Die Frau 
ohne Schatten, to complete the Strauss cycle. 
On the dramatic side, Reinhardt’s old dream 
of producing Goethe’s Faust in Salzburg 
may probably be realized, and a unique set- 
ting for it is being planned in the former 
Riding School. Everyman will, as usual, 
be produced in the Cathedral Square. B. 


A. P. Herbert and Straus Collaborate 

Lonpon.—A. P. Herbert, famous Punch 
humorist, has been engaged to write the 
libretto for Oscar Straus’ new operetta, 
which will be produced in London with Alice 
Delysia in the title role. Mr. Herbert made 
his musical comedy début in the English ver- 
sion of Offenbach’s La Vie Parisienne. 


Leningrad’s International Season 

LENINGRAD.—The State Philharmonic Or- 
chestra of Leningrad will be heard this sea- 
son under the batons of Furtwangler, Stiedry 
and Fried of Berlin, Ansermet of Geneva, 
Talich of Prague, Molinari of Rome, Egon 
Pollak of Hamburg, Carl Schuricht of 
Wiesbaden, and Gustav Brecher of Leipsic. 
Among the soloists engaged are Borowsky 
and Lubka Kolessa, pianists, Prihoda, vio- 
linist, Feuermann and Mainardi, cellists, 
Segovia, guitarrist, and Giinther Ramin, or- 
ganist. a 


British F. M. C, Establishes Student Clubs 
Lonpon.—An interesting feature in the 
policy of the British Federation of Music 
Clubs (the institution on which English 
small towns largely depend for opportunities 
of hearing chamber music) is the establish- 
ment of student clubs. One such club is run 
by the students of the Howard-Jones: Sam- 
monds School of Music; and the program 
of their opening night proved to be of inter- 
est as showing the possibilities of even a stu- 
dent’s club under the auspices of the federa- 
tion. The artists were the Griller String 
Quartet, an excellent combination of young 
players, and Leon Goossens (brother of 
Eugene Goossens), considered to be the 
best oboist in England. The program in- 
cluded the Bax quintet for oboe and strings, 
a Mozart quartet for the same combination, 
and the Sibelius string quartet. 2. 


Hiawatha in Leicester 

Lonpon.—Coleridge-Taylor’s setting of 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha, which has been pro- 
duced successfully for eight years past at 
Royal Albert Hall here before enormous 
audiences, was seen and heard for the first 
time at Leicester last month. The Leicester 
Choral and Dramatic Society, with the assist- 
ance of principals from the London perform- 
ance, mounted the entire production at De 
Montfort Hall, Leicester, for a week. Chief 
Os-ke-non-ton of the Mohawk tribe took the 
title role; Kathleen O'Grady, Nokomis; 
Mona K. Thomas, Minnehaha; and Alger- 
anoff (of the Pavlowa Corps de Ballet), 
Pau-Puk-Pee. There were 400 performers 
in the entire cast. te 


Chamber Music That Pays Its Way 
EpinpurGH.—The musical season in 
Glasgow has opened with the first concert 
by the Glasgow Chamber Music Society. 
This body distinguished itself last year by 
not only paying its way, but by making a 
little bit over. Harriet Cohen and the 


Griller String Quartet were the performers, 
and the concert was advertised as an all- 
British one, so far as the artists were con- 
cerned. W. S. 


Supervia Engaged for Florence Festival 
Lonpon.—Conchita Supervia, who leaves 
shortly for an American tour, has been en- 
gaged to sing the title role in Rossini’s Cen- 
erentola (Cinderella), to be conducted by 
Tullio Serafin at the Festival of Music in 
Florence (Maggio Fiorentino) in May, 
1933. Mme. Supervia has left London for 
a tour of Portugal and Spain, after which 
she is booked to appear in Paris prior to her 
departure for America in December. Her 
American tour covers the eastern states and 
will include Toronto and Havana. Returning 
to Europe in March, Mme. Supervia will 
appear in opera at La Scala in Milan until 
ay. M. M. 
Leipsic to Have Wagner Monument 
Lerpsic.—A monumental Richard Wagner 
memorial has been planned for erection here 
during the Wagner centenary year. A broad 
avenue is to be cut through from the Plage- 
witz Street to a newly planted grove, in front 
of which there is to be a circle. In the centre 
of this a column eighteen metres in height 
will be erected, decorated with hue 
illustrating Wagner’ s creative work. 


Dresden to Hear Novelties 
DrespEN.—The twelve symphony concerts 
which are to be given this winter at the 
Dresden Staatsoper with Fritz Busch con- 
ducting, have many first performances on 
their programs, and no less than four world 
premieres, including the new violin concerto 
by Hans Gal. Among the soloists are Ru- 
dolf Serkin, Adolf Busch and Nathan Mil- 
stein. The Staatsoper has announced that 
the second first night of this season, after 
d’Albert’s Mister Wu, will be Arthur Kus- 
terer’s comic opera, Was Ihr Wollt (As You 

Like It). Fritz Busch is to conduct. 


Sowerby Concerto Heard in England 


Lonvon.—The first performance in Eng- 
land of Leo Sowerby’s piano concerto has 
taken place at Eastbourne, one of the few 
residential coast towns of England which 
maintain a municipal orchestra. The soloist 
was the American pianist Frank Mann- 
heimer, and the work was received + oa 


Debussy-Ansermet Work Successfully 
Premiered 


Geneva.—Ernest Ansermet’s orchestral 
version of Debussy’s Six Epigraphes An- 
tiques has had its first performance here by 
the Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, con- 
ducted by Ansermet himself. The piece won 
instant success. It is one of Debussy’s last 
works, having been written in 1914 for piano, 
four hands. It is, however, too complicated 
for this medium and the composer himself 
had planned to make an orchestral suite of it. 
Hence the transcription is justified, espe- 
cially as it is most ably done and with great 


respect for the composer’s intentions. 
3. 


Manchester Year Opens 

MAncuHester, Enc.—The Hallé Season in 
Manchester opened October 20 with a Wag- 
ner orchestral concert under the baton of 
Sir Hamilton Harty. Wagner is one of 
Harty’s specialties, and he never fails to 
thrill his audience with excerpts from Meis- 
tersinger, Tristan, Parsifal, and the Ring. 
Almost without exception the playing was 
superb. During intermission it was an- 
nounced that the new guarantee scheme has 
brought to the funds of the Hallé Orchestra 
over £3,000. Rk. P. 


A Humperdinck Museum 

Bertin.—As a memorial to Engelbert 
Humperdinck, the composer of Hansel and 
Gretel, a room in his villa (at Boppard on 
the Rhine) now owned by his son, has been 
opened to the public. It contains the posthu- 
mous works of Humperdinck, thus far un- 
published, including a string quartet, and the 
music to a fairy play by Adelheid Wette, his 
librettist, entitled Schneewittchen (Snow- 
White). There is also the score of his mu- 
sic to Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird, and sketches 
for an opera, The Stony Heart, as well as 
the composer’s diary and many letters. In 
this house, known as the “little castle,” be- 
cause it was once the residence of a Prince 
of Waldeck, Humperdinck composed the en- 
larged version of K6nigskinder and many 
other works. mak 


Schuricht in Scheveningen 

Tue Hacue.—Dr. Carl Schuricht, t he 
regular conductor of the Scheveningen con- 
cert season, which takes place every sum- 
mer, has completed one of the most suc- 
cessful seasons on record. He has conduct- 
ed, among other things, a complete Bee- 
thoven cycle and a Bruckner cycle, and his 
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Beethoven interpretations have been char- 
acterized by the Dutch press as a “revela- 
tion.” Schuricht has been adjudged “one of 
the baton masters of his generation.” E. G 


Dr. Boult Promoted 

Lonpon.—Dr. Adrian Boult, musical di- 
rector of the B.B.C., has been made a mem- 
ber of the corporation’s control board, which 
directs the entire broadcasting policy of the 
organization. It now consists of the chair- 
man, Sir John Reith, the comptroller and 
assistant comptroller, the chief engineer, the 
program director, and the musical director. 


te 





EUROPEAN ARRIVALS 











José Iturbi 


José Iturbi, Spanish pianist, returned No- 
vember 1 on the SS. Aquitania. Mr. Iturbi, 
who is here for his fourth consecutive 
American tour, will be heard November 30 
at Carnegie Hall, New York. His program 
includes Jean Wiener’s Franco-American 
concerto, and music by Robert Russell Ben- 
nett. 


Hans Clemens 


Hans Clemens, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera, and Mrs. Clemens arrived on the SS. 
Statendam October 29, following a summer 
abroad, most of which was spent in Holland 


19. 


aboard his new yacht. Mr. and Mrs. 
Clemens visited England, where he has sung 
in Covent Garden, and Italy and Germany, 
also the scene of previous appearances for 
the tenor. Beside singing in opera, Mr. 
Clemens has engagements for oratorio, con- 
cert and song recitals. 


Harriet Cohen 
Harriet Cohen, English pianist, arrived in 
America November 1 for a third visit, and 
will be soloist with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Boston on November ll and 
12. She is to be heard again in a Town 
Hall, New York, recital on November 18. 


Siegfried Tappolet 


Siegfried Tappolet, Metropolitan Opera 
Company basso, with Mrs. Tappolet and their 
son, Sebastian, returned to this country No- 
vember 4 on the SS. Hamburg. 


Gustav Schuetzendorf 


Gustav Schuetzendorf, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, landed in 
New York November 4 from the SS. Ham- 
burg. 


Nikolai Orloff 


Nikolai Orloff, Russian pianist, is arriving 
in America November 12 on the SS. Britan- 
nic. Mr. Orloff opens his season here on 
November 19 with a recital at Jordan Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 








OBITUARY 


Ella Isabel Hyams 


Ella Isabel Hyams, president of the 
Charleston, S. C., Musical Art Ciub and for 
many years prominently identified with music 
in that city, died recently. Mrs. Hyams was 
instrumental in presenting concerts in Char- 
leston by Sigrid Onegin, Florence Austral, 
Richard Crooks, Elisabeth Rethberg, the 
English Singers and others, and was also the 
sponsor of several local music activities. 
She was born in Charleston fifty-five years 
ago. A sister and two brothers survive. 


Marie Withrow 


Marie Withrow, teacher of singing and 
writer on vocal art, died in San Francisco, 
Cal., on November 2. A native of Iowa, Miss 
Withrow spent her childhood and received 
her education in San Francisco. She was 
an early supervisor of music in the San 
Francisco schools. Later she went with her 
mother and sister, Evelyn Almond Withrow, 
painter, to Europe and studied in Munich 
and Paris. She became a voice teacher in 
London, having among her pupils Antoinette 
Sterling and Marie Tempest, Returning to 
San Francisco early in the century, she was 
a leading teacher there for nearly thirty 
years. Billie Burke was one of her pupils 
as well as Luther Marchant and Batti Ber- 
nardi, recently of the Opéra-Comique in 
Paris. Miss Withrow published Some 
Staccato Notes for Singers, a widely used 
text for voice teachers and students. At the 
time of her death she was at work on The 
Liberation of the Voice. 











Mrs. Regina Elliot West 


Mrs. Regina Elliot West, the first woman 
to play the harp with the United States 
Marine Band, died on November 3 at her 
New York home. John Philip Sousa con- 
ducted the Marine Band when Mrs. West 
played with them, and later she became a 
member of Sousa’s own band. She was the 
wife of Hume H. West, former vice-pres- 
ident of the Freed-Eisemann Radio Cor- 


poration. Besides her husband, two daugh- 
ters and two sons survive. She was fifty 
years old. 


Mrs. Maddelina Ponzillo 


Mrs. Maddelina Ponzillo, mother of Rosa 
and Carmela Ponselle of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, died at her home in Meri- 
den, Conn., on November 5. Mrs. Ponzillo, 
who was sixty-one years old, was a native 
of Caizzo, Italy. She came to this country 
forty-five years ago. Her marriage took 
place in Schenectady, N. Y. Her husband, 
Bernardino Ponzillo, and a son, Anthony 
P. Ponzillo, survive, besides her daughters. 


José Lassalle 


Mapriv.—On October 10, José Lassalle, 
eminent conductor in this city, died suddenly 
of apoplexy as he was leading a concert here. 
Son of a French father and a Spanish 
mother, he was born in Madrid in 1876. He 
received his musical education in Munich 
(under Thuille and Reger) and later led the 
Kaim Orchestra concerts there. Just before 
the war he went to America for a short time 
and was drafted from there for service in the 
French army, but not accepted as a soldier. 
He went to Russia to lead French opera, but 
the revolution came, and he finally settled in 
Madrid where he became a leading force in 
the musical life of the Spanish cypital, con- 


ducting the orchestra of the Palacio de 
Musica. He was known as an ardent Bruck- 
ner and Mahler disciple, and also did much 
to assist young composers and performers. 
E. I 


Constantin Kedroff 


Constantin Kedroff, for twenty-two years 
a member of the Kedroff Quartet, died in 
Paris on October 24. Prof. Kedroff who 
was the brother of Nicholas Kedroff, the 
founder of the vocal ensemble which bears 
their name, was prominent in European mu- 
sical circles and had made five consecutive 
concert tours with the quartet here, visiting 
both the United States and Canada. During 
his early career he appeared in recital in 
Europe and was associated with various mu- 
sical education institutions in Russia. In 
1910 he joined the Kedroff Quartet as basso, 
and from then on devoted himself to en- 
semble singing. He appeared in America 
last winter and spring during the farewell 
American tour of the quartet. Prof. Kedroff 
is survived by a widow and two daughters, 
all residing in Paris, and by his brother. 


Florence Eleanor Sage 


Florence Eleanor Sage, pianist and lin- 
guist, died at her home in Terre Haute, Ind., 
on November 6. Miss Sage began making 
concert tours when fourteen years of age. 
At sixteen she toured Indiana and _ Illinois 
with her own company. Later she gave 
concerts in Chicago, New York, Paris and 
London. In 1884-85 she inaugurated a series 
of historical piano recitals, said to be the 
second course of this kind in this country 
and the first to be given by a woman. She 
was engaged in 1892 by Edouard Remenyi 
as his pianist for the coming season. Her 
study was under leading teachers both here 
and abroad. A woman of liberal education, 
Miss Sage spoke seven languages fluently 
and was learning Portuguese and Arabic at 
the time of her death. She had been making 
her home in Chicago, but returned to Terre 
Haute several years ago to resume her work 
there; her activities including teaching and 
the post of organist and choir director at 
St. Benedict’s Church. A brother, Frank- 
lin S. Sage, survives. M. P. D 


Louis Raphael Dressler 


Louis Raphael Dressler, head of the de- 
partment of religious music of Charles H. 
Ditson & Co., and organist and composer of 
church music, died in New York on Novem- 
ber 8 at the age of seventy-one. Mr. Dress- 
ler had served as organist for a number of 
prominent New York churches and had been 
organist for the Rubinstein Club since its 
inception forty years ago. As an accom- 
panist he served Lilli Lehmann, Maud 
Powell, Victor Herbert, Hans Kronold and 
others. He was secretary of the Musicians 
Club, a founder of the American Guild of 
Organists, a charter member of the Manu- 
script Society and also belonged to the Bo- 
hemians. He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Jeanne Eloise Ayers Dressier, and a son, 
Louis Richard Dressler. 


Mrs. Edward Henry Harriman 


Mrs. Edward Henry Harriman, widow of 
the railroad financier and a prominent phil- 
anthropist, died in New York on November 
8 at the age of eighty-one. Among her 
musical interests was the founding and main 
support of the American Orchestral Society, 
Inc., which she organized for the purpose of 
training young musicians. Mrs. Harriman 
was born Mary Williamson Averell. Her 
family had been in America since 1650. 
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MUSICAL 


Berlin Warmly Enthusiastic 
Over Neglected Master Work 


(Continued from page 5) 


Merz-Tunner’s singing is as persuasive as 
the sheer thrill of its tonal beauty. Such 
oratorio singing seems like a throwback into 
an older and a better day. 

Barring the soprano’s contribution it can 
scarcely be claimed that the performance of 
the Hymnus equalled in preparation or gen- 
eral efficacy that of the Ziirich premiere. 
Paradise and the Peri went better and here, 
on the whole, the choral singing was praise- 
worthy in tone, attack and rhythm. Never- 
theless, one is repeatedly conscious of the 
fact that Prof. Schumann’s beat has become 
a little perfunctory and that a stimulating 
zeal does not always burn brightly in him. 
Frau Merz-Tunner glorified the utterances 
of the Peri no less than she did the Zoroas- 
trian flights of Heinz Schubert. The Schu- 
mann work made known in Heinz 
Marten a young tenor of fine voice and 
exceptional artistry and taste, who already 
is much in demand for concert purposes in 
the provinces and from whom, barring the 
unforeseen and untoward, important things 
may be expected. The other soloists hardly 
measured up to the standards of these two. 
It remains to be recorded that the Hymnus 
did not meet with the same hysterical ac- 
claim it had stirred up in Zurich. But here 
it was not heard in an environment of dreary 
modern effusions. 


also 


TurNING Down REGER 


under 
fare. The 
second 


Philharmonic — session 
Furtwangler offered unexciting 
mainstay of the program was _ the 
symphony of Brahms, of which the con- 
ductor’s reading, fine as it is, does not, per- 
haps, equal the unforgettable impression of 
his Brahms first. On this occasion the Phil- 
harmonic brass was guilty of some raucous- 
and disorder. The first part of the eve- 
ning was given over to Reger’s tasteless and 
elephantine Mozart Variations and to Schu- 
mann’s dreary cello concerto, to which Gregor 
Piatigorsky brought the overflowing measure 
of his superlative art without, however, mak- 
ing the God-forsaken ring endurable. It is 
worth reporting that the German reviewers 
have discovered, after years of Reger adula- 
tion, that his Mozart Variations are really 
quite impossible in this day and age. 


The first 


ness 


Motrnari’s Troustep PATH 


nights earlier, Berlin made the ac- 
of Be rnardino Molinari who came 
up from Rome to conduct one concert of the 
Philharmonic as guest (nresumably a return 
compliment for the visits of the Berlin or- 
chestra and Furtwangler to Italy). A sharp 
squabble with the players at rehearsal al- 
most caused at the eleventh hour the cancel- 
lation of the concert, but matters were 
smoothed out and to the naked eye, at all 
events, the concert was a love feast. Signor 
Molinari’s program proved to be one of that 
badly organized kind he has so often promul- 
gated in New York. After Haydn’s Sym- 
phony with the Kettle-drum Roll by way of 
introduction there came a violently rambunc- 
tious performance of Dukas’ Sorcerer’s Ap- 
prentice (with tempi about forty per cent. 
too fast) and then, after an intermission, 
Vivaldi’s Primavera concerto, a trivial Nov- 
elette by Martucci, and Respighi’s Feste 
Romane. Throughout, Signor Molinari’s 
performances were coarse and heavy handed 
and his. gesticulatory frenzies wild enough to 
disconcert even a public acclimated to the 
fairly convulsive ways of Herr Furtwangler 


\ few 
quaintance 


Ricci’s Great Seconp APPEARANCE 


The second—and final—recital of Ruggi 
was an entirely different story 
from his first. In a far better ordered pro- 
gram, containing as its major tests the Vitali 
Chaconne and the Mendelssohn concerto, the 
lad seemed like another being and justified 
the extravagant claims made for him in 
America. From the first notes of the Vitali 
piece his performance was genuinely com- 
municative. There was something to it be- 
vond the mere wonder of a child engaged in 
fulfilling a task difficult beyond the accepted 
capacity of his years. Even finer were the 
first and last movements of the Mendelssohn 
concerto. There was much genuine enthusi- 
asm from the listeners. 


ero Ricci 


\ packed house greeted Mischa Elman at 
the Beethoven Saal. The violinist plaved 
the A minor suite of Sinding, Brahms’ A 
major sonata, the Symphonie Espagnole of 
Lalo and a quantity of tidbits. Rarely has 
Elman devoted himself with such complete 
sincerity and absorption to the business in 
hand. One may or may not enjoy the fun- 
damental sensuousness of his tone and style 
in Brahms. Yet one could not but admire 
the seriousness and the musicianship with 
which he addressed himself to this work. In 
the Sinding suite there was consummate vir- 
tuosity and more. 

In the same hall Shura Cherkassky offered 
not long after a whale of a program that 
included Handel’s Harmonious Blacksmith 


Variations, Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue (which is not the King Charles’ Head 
here that it is in New York), Chopin’s F 
minor Ballade, G flat Impromptu and A flat 
Valse (op. 64, No. 3), Schumann’s Sym- 
phonic Studies and a number of shorter 
works. The young man’s playing evoked, as 
it did last year, conflicting feelings. Power 
and an astonishing accuracy of technic 
marked his performances and in such pieces 
as the seldom-played Chopin Impromptu and 
Valse, a sensitiveness and delicacy of feel- 
ing wholly delightful. At other times his 
hardness of touch, limited scale of nuance, 
debatable style and questionable conceptions 
moved one to speculate on the real sound- 
ness of his artistic background. Mr. Cher- 
kassky is a most treasurable talent. But 
there is reason to believe that his approach 
to his art might profitably be somewhat 
other than it is. 


FuRTWANGLER’S WONDERFUL TRISTAN 

In anticipation of the impending first pro- 
duction anywhere of Schreker’s Der Schmied 
von Ghent at the Stadtische Oper and, at the 
Staatsoper, of the first in Berlin of Strauss’ 
Idemeneo version, the opera houses have 
been devoting themselves of late chiefly to 
customary matters. The single exception 
was the performance of Tristan, under Furt- 
wangler, which followed almost immediately 
upon the State Opera’s sensationally ac- 
claimed new Meistersinger. Whatever the 
differences about the value of the conductor’s 
exploits in the latter there is little room for 
debate as to the magnificence of his Tristan. 
Its splendor strikes one with intensified force 
at every fresh encounter. To the present re- 
viewer the only Tristan which rivals it today 
is Toscanini’s. The reaction of the audience 
in this instance was strikingly different from 
the hysterical demonstrations that followed 
Wagner’s comedy. After every act the 
house sat for some seconds in a kind of 
transfixed silence. What applause followed 
was of a curiously abashed and reluctant 
kind, as if the emotion released had been too 
poignant and profound to express itself in 
noisy ovations. 

The proceeds of the evening were donated 
to a musicians’ charity fund which must have 
realized handsomely for the house was sold 
out a full week in advance. The occasion 
marked, also, one of Lauritz Melchior’s none 
too frequent appearances as a guest Tristan. 
Frida Leider, Maria Olezewska, Rudolf 
Bockelmann and Alexander Kipnis were the 
other members of a cast as stellar as Berlin 
can muster for Tristan just now. Without 
Mme. Leider, Tristan seems to be an impos- 
sibility in the German capital these days and 
when the well-graced soprano betakes herself 
to New York music-lovers can probably bid 
a fond farewell to Wagner’s tragedy till 
spring. Her Isolde was again what it has 
been many times before—a very carefully 
wrought and plastic impersonation, superla- 
tively graceful in line, sensitive and subtly 
modulated. Her Liebestod was vocally the 
high point of the performance. Mr. Melchior, 
Mme. Olczewska’s Brangane, the Kurwenal 
of Mr. Bockelmann, and the Marke of Mr. 
Kipnis were notable impersonations. 


Fort Worth Year 
Starts Auspiciously 


Fort Wortu, Tex.—The new musical sea- 
son is off with a rush of affairs. The music 
clubs resumed regular sessions at the begin- 
ning of October, the music schools are in 
full swing, with about the same enrollment 
as last year, and there have been a few visi- 
tations from outside artists. 

The first visiting artist of the season was 
Charles Courboin, who was presented on the 
Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary 
organ by the local chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists. In what was probably 
the most interesting organ program ever 
given in the city, including Handel’s Over- 
ture to An Occasional Oratorio, the great 
C minor Passacaglia and Mendelssohn's 
sixth sonata, Mr. Courboin stirred his audi- 
ence to demonstrative enthusiasm. 

The organists gave their annual Guild 
Service, enjoined upon each chapter once 
each year, at the new First Methodist Church 
last month. Later in the month three repre- 
sentatives of the chapter, Frances Davies, 
regent, William Barclay, vice-regent, Q’Zella 
Oliver Jeffus and E. Clyde Whitlock, as 
guest violinist, gave a program at the Mun- 
ger Place Methodist Church in Dallas upon 
the invitation of the Dallas chapter. 

Under that heading in the daily press 

called Good Signs, might appear the report 
of the season’s membership drive of the 
Civic Music Association. Instead of the ten 
per cent decrease expected for the second 
year, the drive closed with a substantial in- 
crease. The artists to be presented have 
not yet been selected. A fortunate situation 
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exists for Dallas and Fort Worth Asso- 
ciation members in being only thirty miles 
apart. Mrs. John F. Lyons is again to be 
executive secretary and W. K. Stripling, 
one of the city’s leading merchants, is presi- 
dent. Thomas Byrne, a leading construction 
engineer, was campaign chairman. 

The Euterpean Club staged portions of 
Victor Herbert’s Natoma. Madeira Man- 
chester as Natoma, J. J. Patterson as Cas- 
tro and Father Peralta, and Oscar Webster 
as Paul gave, vocally and dramatically, per- 
haps the most impressive performances of 
their many throughout the years. Mrs. Man- 
chester was especially appealing as the dis- 
traught Indian heroine. E. C. W. 


Florenc Ament Watkins Active in 
Teaching and Singing 

Florenc Ament Watkins, coloratura so- 
prano and teacher, is in El Paso, Tex., for 
the winter, teaching and singing. Mrs. Wat- 
kins, a pupil of Herman Devries of Chicago 
and Carl Bronson of Los Angeles, has writ- 
ten many articles on music which have been 
published in various musical magazines. 
Recently Mrs. Watkins gave a musical talk 
over station KTSM, El Paso. 

In her vocal schooling Mrs. Watkins had 
the advantage of a sound preliminary instru- 
mental training and broad musicianship, 
which she finds beneficial in both her teach- 


FLORENC AMENT WATKINS 

ing and singing. In teaching Mrs. Watkins 
states that she stresses three points: artistic 
singing, perfect diction and clear tone pro- 
duction. She also firmly believes in the train- 
ing of children’s voices, and it is her con- 
tention that a child’s voice should have care 
that it may not be strained and that its 
natural quality be guarded. Mrs. Watkins 
teaches a group of twenty young girls in El 
Paso. 


Levin Soloist With Philadelphia 


Orchestra 


Sylvan Levin, of Curtis Institute of Mu- 
sic, Philadelphia, played the Ravel piano 
concerto in G with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra in New York on November 8. When 
the first American performance of this con- 
certo (of which Ravel said, “It was written 
to set in relief the virtuosity of the pianist” ) 
was given by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
last April, Mr. Levin was soloist. He also 
played it in Havana on September 25 with 
the Havana Philharmonic Orchestra, under 
Roldan. On November 6, Mr. Levin accom- 
panied Reinald Werrenrath at his recital in 
Town Hall, New York. 


Tibbett to Open Metropolitan 
Opera Season 

Lawrence Tibbett will be featured at the 
opening of the Metropolitan Opera season, 
November 21, in the title role of Verdi's 
Simon Boccanegra, which was restored last 
season for the baritone. This opera, three 
times withdrawn from the stage because of 
absolute failure, proved so great an attrac- 
tion with Tibbett interpreting its protagonist 
that it has been chosen to inaugurate the 
1932-33 performances at the Metropolitan. 
The Emperor Jones, Louis Gruenberg’s mu- 
sical setting of the Eugene O’Neill drama, is 
to be presented at the Metropolitan in Janu- 
ary, with Tibbett in the name part. 


La Scala Engages José 
Santiago-F ont 

José Santiago-Font has been engaged to 
sing bass roles at La Scala, Milan, from 
February 15 to April 27. Earlier in the sea- 
son Mr. Santiago- Font is to take the part of 
Wotan in a series of performances of Die 
Walkiire at the Teatro Communale of Tri- 
este, where he made his début last year, and 
to sing Hans Sachs in presentations of Die 
Meistersinger at the Teatro Grande of 
Brescia. The committee of scholarships of 
the Caruso Memorial Foundation, through 
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the recommendation of Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
has unanimously approved the renewal of Mr. 
Santiago-Font’s scholarship for another year. 
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classic Haydn, sparkling and effervescent, 
was played with a high degree of ésprit and 
nicety of shading. Debussy’s early impres- 
sionism was revealed with all the fanciful- 
ness inherent in its shimmering measures. 

A large audience including many music 
notables were in attendance and applauded 
this recital enthusiastically. 


Another season of In- 
timate Concerts for 
Young People at the Barbizon-Plaza was 
inaugurated on Saturday morning with the 
appearance of the Esardy Trio, who played 
Beethoven's trio, No. 4 in B, and trio No. 1 
in D minor of Mendelssohn. Two separ- 
ate Bach items were offered by Vladimir 
Dubinsky, cellist, and Harry Neidell, violin- 
ist, with Leo Small at the piano. The 
three constitute the personnel of the trio. 

The organization, newly founded, played 
with skill, and though they may lack the 
complete fusion of musical thought which 
marks older groups of its kind, the players’ 
individual ability and excellent rhythmic 
sense, and their clear precise tone hold 
promise of another splendid chamber music 
organization. 

A season ago this reviewer regretted in 
black and white that the Barbizon-Plaza 
Children’s Concerts were actually concerts 
of adult proportions, without a word to 
guide the children along complex musical 
byways. The ready response on Saturday 
of the young listeners to Beethoven, Bach 
and «Mendelssohn, their rapt attention to 
the music, and their apparent pleasure in the 
scores, sends these disgruntled observations 
to the winds, and proves, perhaps, that ap- 
preciation for fine things comes from with- 
in and from constant association and not 
from musical guides in person or between 
covers. 


Sergei Rachmaninoff 


Esardy Trio 


A Saturday 
afternoon re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall found the eminent 
Russian pianist not in his best form. He 
was technically unreliable, forced his tone 
occasionally to harsh quality, and allowed 
the music to suffer frequently from aberra- 
tions of tempo, accentuation, and phrasing. 
Of course there were also many stretches 
of that deep musical insight and high inter- 
pretative authority which are the keynotes 
of Rachmaninoff’s artistic personality at the 
piano. His program played on the word 
“Fantasy,” with Scriabine’s Sonate Fantaisie, 
op. 19; Haydn’s Fantaisie, C major ; Chopin’s 
Fantaisie; three of Schumann's Phantasie- 
stiicke; Beethoven’s sonata Quasi una Fan- 
tasia (“Moonlight”); Liszt’s Fantasia 
Quasi Sonata (“after reading Dante.”) 
Much applause rewarded Rachmaninoff and 
he responded with the usual array of en- 


cores. 
NOVEMBER 6 
Reinald Werrenrath Although not 
in the best of 
voice, such is the vocal and interpretative 
art of Reinald Werrenrath that he made 
the most musically of every item on_ his 
Sabbath afternoon program at Town Hall 
and won his auditors completely. Always 
a master of style, delivery, and text exposi- 
tion and enunciation, Werrenrath gave each 
song its full expression in mood content and 
artistic appeal, ranging from light dalliance 
to drama, from the old classical to worthy 
examples of the moment. It was a recital 
of such quality as the popular baritone has 
made his distinctive contribution throughout 
the years. He won repeated ovations last 
Sunday. Sylvan Levin furnished sympa- 
thetic accompaniments. 


Beal Hober Returns to Concert 
Field 


Beal Hober, soprano, will return to the 
concert stage after an absence of two years, 
in a Town Hall (New York) recital, De- 
cember 14. Miss Hober, who is an Ameri- 
can, made her New York début in 1930, then 
married and retired from the concert stage. 
She did not, however, relinquish her vocal 
study. The singer was born in New York, 
and is of German descent. She studied the 
piano with Maazel, and violin with the con- 
certmaster of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Her vocal tutelage began after this 


period 


Carmela Ponselle Under Colledge 
Banner 


Carmela Ponselle, mezzo-soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has joined 
the artists under the exclusive management 
of Concert Management George Leyden Col- 
ledge, New York. Besides her appearances 
with the Metropolitan, Miss Ponselle will 
sing in Chicago, Cleveland and other cities 
in the middle West this season. 
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Metropolitan Opera Prospectus 
Lists Eleven New Singers, Three 


Novelties, Three Restorations 


The prospectus for the fiftieth year of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, which also 
marks the twenty-fifth anniversary of Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza as manager, announces a sea- 
son of sixteen weeks, beginning November 21, 
with three novelties, Louis Gruenberg’s The 
Emperor Jones, Richard Strauss’s Elektra, 
and Rossini’s Il Signor Bruschino. Restora- 
tions are Smetana’s The Bartered Bride, 
Montemezzi’s The Love of Three Kings, and 
Puccini’s Manon Lescaut, The roster holds 
eighty-one singers, eleven of them new- 
comers. In accordance with the times, the 
Metropolitan has reduced its prices, although 
the management pledges that there will be 
no lowering of artistic standards. The usual 
Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
evening and Saturday matinee subscription 
performances are scheduled, as well as the 
special subscription series at popular prices 
on Saturday evenings, and special matinee 
performances of novelties and other operas 
under the auspices of a selected list of educa- 
tional and benevolent organizations. There 
will be a special series of Wagner matinees, 
including The Ring. The Sunday night 
popular concerts continue under the direction 
of Wilfred Pelletier, and all the important 
Metropolitan artists are listed for this series, 
as well as the regular orchestra and chorus. 

Artists affiliated with the company this 
season are: sopranos, Pearl Besuner, Lu- 
crezia Bori, Leonora Corona, Ellen Dalossy, 
Aida Doninelli, Minnie Egener, Philine 
Falco, Editha Fleischer, Helen Gleason 
(new), Margaret Halstead (new), Clara 
Jacobo, Gertrude Kappel, Frida Leider 
(new), Goeta Ljungberg, Dorothee Manski, 
Queena Mario, Nina Morgana, Maria Miil- 
ler, Eidé Noréna (new), Lily Pons, Rosa 
Ponselle, Elisabeth Rethberg, Thalia Saba- 
nieeva, Greta Stueckgold, Elda Vettori, 
Phradie Wells ; mezzo-sopranos and contral- 
tos, Rose Bampton (new), Ina Bourskaya, 


Karin Branzell, Grace Divine, Doris Doe, 
Dorothea Flexer, Louise Homer, Faina 
Petrova, Maria Olszewska (new), Carmela 
Ponselle, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Gladys 
Swarthout, Henriette Wakefield; tenors, 
Max Altglass, Angelo Bada, Hans Clemens, 
Richard Crooks (new), Rafaelé Diaz, Gus- 
taaf De Loor (new), Frederick Jagel, Ed- 
ward Johnson, Rudolf Laubenthal, Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi, Giovanni Martinelli, Lauritz 
Melchior, Giordano Paltrinieri, Tito Schipa 
(new), Alfio Tedesco, Armand Tokatyan, 
Marek Windheim; baritones, Richard Bo- 
nelli (new), Armando Borgioli, George 
Cehanovsky, Louis D’Angelo, Giuseppe De 
Luca, Claudio Frigerio, Arnold Gabor, Al- 
fredo Gandolfi, Millo Picco, Friedrich 
Schorr, Gustav Schiitzendorf, Antonio Scotti, 
Lawrence Tibbett; bassos, Paolo Ananian, 
Arthur Anderson, Ludwig Hofmann (new), 
Pompilio Malatesta, Tancredi Pasero, Ezio 
Pinza, Leon Rothier, Siegfried Tappolet, 
Frederick Vajda, James Wolfe; conductors, 
Vincenzo Bellezza, Artur Bodanzky, Louis 
Hasselmans, Mr. Pelletier, Karl Riedel, 
Tullio Serafin, Giulio Setti, Giuseppe Stu- 
rani; assistant conductors, Giuseppe Cesati, 
Pietro Cimara, Fausto Cleya, Giuseppe 
Conca, Riccardo Dellera, Antonio Dell’ Ore- 
fice, Carlo Edwards, Mr. Pelletier, Erich 
Riede, Mr. Riedel, Kurt Ruhrseitz; chorus 
master, Mr. Setti; stage directors, Hanns 
Niedecken-Gebhard, Alexander Sanine ; stage 
manager, Armando Agnini; ballet mistress, 
Rosina Galli; ballet master, Ottokar Bartik ; 
premiére danseuse, Rita De Leporte ; premier 
danseur, Giuseppe Bonfiglio; mime and dan- 
seur, Alexis Dosloff; solo danseuses, Eliza- 
beth Mayer, Lillian Moore, Jessie Rogge, 
Mildred Schneider. The scenic production 
for Emperor Jones is under the direction of 
Jo Mielziner ; sets for Elektra are being done 
by Joseph Urban; and for Il Signor Brus- 
chino, by Mr. Urban and Joseph Novak. 





Paul Hastings Allen Joins Riker, 
Brown and Wellington, Inc. 
Paul Hastings Allen, who recently has 
become associated in an editorial capacity 
with Riker, Brown and Wellington, Inc., a 
firm which is publishing much of his work, 
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is an American composer of unusual pro- 
ductivity. 

Born in Boston and active in musical 
circles as an undergraduate at Harvard, 
Mr. Allen went to Italy and stayed there 
for twenty years. A symphony of his in 
D major had been awarded first prize in 
the Paderewski competition of 1910. His 
stay in Italy was marked by a long line of 
operas from his pen—operas performed at 
the operatic theatres of Italy. 

One of his lyrical works, Cleopatra, was 
written on commission from the publishing 
house of Sonzogno, in Milan. Another, The 
Last of the Mohicans, was said to mark an 
epoch in American music. Mr. Allen has 
written in numerous other forms—for piano, 
solo strings, string quartet, voice, chorus and 
orchestra. 

He returned from Italy a little more than 
a year ago. More recently, in addition to 
his composition and editorial work, he has 
engaged in a series of chamber music con- 
certs and broadcasts in association with Paul 
Shirley, viola player. 


More New England Engagements 
for Simonds 


Bruce Simonds, pianist, includes in his 


heavy concert schedule for November and 





December engagements in Bennington, 
N. H., November 1, and in Waterbury, 
Conn., "November 28.’ Bruce and Rosalind 
Simonds will give an entire Bach program 
in New Haven, Conn., November 15, when 
Mr. Simonds is to play out of the manuscript 
Bach book (Clavierbiichlein of Wilhelm 
Friedemann Bach) which Yale University 
has bought. 


Washington Heights Oratorio 
Society for Town Hall 


The Washington Heights Oratorio So- 
ciety, organized last spring under the direc- 
tion of Reinald Werrenrath and Carlo 
Kohrssen, will open its 1932-33 season with 
a performance of Handel’s Messiah at Town 
Hall, New York, December 10. Several 
chorales also are included on the program. 
Soloists are Merran Reader, soprano; Amy 
Ellerman, contralto; Calvin Coxe, tenor ; and 
Earle Tuckermann, bass. The society was 
formed under the auspices of the Washing- 
ton Heights Music Society (Frederick 
Nehring, president). Its object is the de- 
velopment of musical talent and cultivation 
of a musical atmosphere in its section of 
New York City. The society gave two per- 
formances of Elijah last summer at George 
Washington Stadium, in conjunction with 
the New York Orchestra under Modest 
Altschuler. Officers of the Washington 
Heights Oratorio Society are Alexander 
Slocum, president; Dorothy Greiner, vice- 
president and treasurer; Dorothy Sheele, 
secretary. 


Gabrilowitsch Features Mahler 
Symphony 

Detroit, Micu.—Although the program of 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra for Octo- 
ber 27 contained two Detroit premiéres, the 
feature was the second local performance of 
Mahler’s first symphony. It was first heard 
here about ten years ago. Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
gave the score a reading of sustained excel- 
lence, compensating as much as possible for 
the uneven character of the work and infus- 
ing its measures with interest throughout. 
The first performances were of John 
Powell’s Natchez-on-the-Hill, which proved 
a vivid and enjoyable folk interlude, and 
Molinari’s arrangement of Debussy’s L’Ile 
Joyeuse. The program also held Weber’s 
Oberon overture, Durand’s Chaconne, and 
Mozart -and Schubert pieces. The Weber 
overture was in substitution for Cimarosa’s 
overture Il Matrimonio Segreto, which had 
been billed for that evening. The program 
was repeated the following day. » Pe ot 


Amy Ward Durfee to Offer 
Modern Programs 
Amy Ward Durfee, contralto, will be heard 
at Steinway Hall, New York, in a series of 


four modern song programs, November 28, 
December 12, January 23 and February 20. 
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She has formed Italian-Spanish, German, 
French and English-American programs, 
feeling that by this segregation she is enabled 
to give a more comprehensive idea of the 
representative schools of today’s musical 
thought. Mrs. Durfee will make comments 
and give translations and explanations of 
the songs. She has endeavored to avoid the 
bizarre and to present only compositions of 
real worth and beauty. 


Dr. Hall to Direct Two Choral 
Concerts 


Dr. Walter Henry Hall, conductor of the 
Columbia University Chorus, will present 


his forces in concert at Riverside Church, 
The 


New York, December 19 and May 1. 
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first program, instead of offering The Mes- 
siah, as the chorus customarily does at this 
season, consists this year of excerpts from 
Bach’s Christmas Oratorio and from The 
Messiah. The May 1 concert will include 
a large part of the score of Mendelssohn’s 
St. Paul and other choral music. On both 
occasions the chorus will be assisted by the 
usual professional soloists and orchestra. 

Dr. Hall returned recently from England, 
where he was present at the 213th celebra- 
tion of the Three Choir Festival, an event 
he has attended for many years. 


Betty Tillotson Concert Direction 
Artists 


Ellery Allen, known as the Girl from 
Godey’s Lady Book, and exponent of Songs 
My Grandmother Used to Sing, began her 
season with a concert in Fall River, Mass., 
before the Woman’s Catholic Club. Miss 
Allen drove her car, carrying her scenery and 
costumes and with Miss Carver, her accom- 
panist, as a passenger, to Fall River. Shortly 
after returning to New York, she left to ful- 
fill another engagement in Newark, N. J. 
Miss Allen will sing at the New York Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs Convention in 
November; at the Rhode Island Federation, 
November 17; before the Woman’s Club of 
Harrison, Pa., December 12; for the Chil- 
dren’s Guild of Montclair, N. J., April 15; 
and many other engagements. Her activi- 
ties this winter include a tour of the middle 
West as far as Chicago. 

Mrs. J. Edson Doolittle, art lecturer, is to 
appear in Montclair, N. J.; Bellerose, N. Y.; 
at the Brooklyn Institute, "and other centres. 
Winifred Parker, contralto, one of the new 
artists under Miss Tillotson’s management, 
will be heard in New York this season. 


New York Will Hear Baird in 


January 


Martha Baird, pianist, includes among 
her engagements for 1932-33 an appearance 
with the Durrell String Quartet in Boston; 
and one as soloist with the Providence 
(R. I.) Symphony Orchestra (Wassili Leps, 
conductor) January 8, playing the Schumann 
concerto; a recital in South Norwalk, Conn., 
on the Community Concerts Course, Janu- 
ary 29; and a recital before the Hartford 
(Conn.) Music Club, March 23. Miss 
Baird’s New York recital is scheduled for 
Town Hall, January 25. She will fulfill 
other engagements in the Middle West in 
the early spring. Last summer the pianist 
appeared twice at the Sunday afternoon 
concerts at Music Mountain, Conn., with the 
Gordon String Quartet, playing the Brahms 
quintet in F minor and the César Franck 
quintet. 


Beckhard & Macfarlane Notes 


Georges Enesco will be guest soloist and 
conductor this season with the Cincinnati 


and 
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the 


Montreal Symphony orchestras, 


Pittsburgh Symphony Society, the Nationai 
Orchestral Association of New York City, 
and the Philharmonic Society, Havana, 
Cuba. His recital tour takes him as far 
west as Northfield, Minn., and he is also to 
make a short tour in eastern Canada. The 
Ionian Quartet’s engagements include an 
appearance at Wilson College, Chambers- 
burg, Pa., and as assisting artists for the 
Choral Society, Albany, N. Y. They have 
been reéngaged to broadcast over the Trav- 
elers Insurance Co. station, WTIC, Hart 
ford, Conn. Charles Naegele, pianist, will 


tour as guest soloist with the De Maria En 
semble, a small orchestra under the direction 
of Rosolino De Maria, and is to appear in 
the Columbia University series, with the 
Rochester Little Symphony Orchestra at 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N. Y 
(a reéngagement), and in recital at Town 
Hall, New York. 
Rummel Active i in France 


Walter Rummel, pianist, already has been 
booked for forty-three concerts in France 
alone during the current season. His French 


tour, which began November 6 at Aix-en 
Provence, will take him to all the leading 
towns and cities of the country. The first 
part of January, he plays in Germany; the 
first half of February in Italy, the ABs 
half_in Egypt. In March he will appear 
in Tripoli, Sicily and Tunis; in April, in 


Algeria, Morocco and Monte-Carlo. In ad- 
dition to the above menticrned engagements, 
Mr. Rummel will be soloist with symphony 
orchestras. 

While on tour this summer Mr. Rummel 
completed the composition of ten songs, and 
all but terminated his piano concerto whith 
he hopes to aS ut next Or 


Vaughan Williams to Lecture in 


New York 


R. Vaughan W illiams, Mus. Doc., British 
composer, now in this country giving a series 
of lectures at Bryn Mawr College, will be 


the guest of the English Folk Dance Society, 
New York branch, on November 22 in the 
concert hall of the Juilliard Schooi of Music, 
New York. Dr. Williams will give an ad- 
dress on Folk Music and Dance, illustr: sted 
with English country and morris dances by 
New York members of the society, under 
the direction of May Gadd. Admission is by 
invitation only, Dr. Williams is musical 
director of the parent English Folk Dance 
Society. 
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BarKahSi Ensemble Gives 
First Los Angeles Concert 


Philharmonic Orchestra Offers Sunday Program—Yarnall Prize of 
$1,000 for Musical Score 


Los AnceLes, Cat.—The first appearance 
of the BarKahSi Ensemble aroused marked 
interest, not only for the reason that _little 
chamber music has been heard in recent 
years, but because the members of the new 
group command a wide and representative 
following Paloma _Schramm-Baruch, the 
pianist, had not been heard publicly for 
several years. As for the other members, 
they have had and held season after season 
their full share of public observatorio. 
Philip Kahgan, the viela, is assistant prin- 
cipal of that string section in the Los An- 
geles Philharmonic Orchestra; Axel Simon- 
son was for years solo cellist for the Los 
Angeles Symphony and a prominent mem- 
ber of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. Henri de Busscher is the solo obo- 
ist, appearing on this occasion as guest 
artist. 

Altogether, the purpose of the formation 
of the BarKahSi Ensemble—a compound 
name—was to furnish the nucleus for cham- 
ber music pri ssentations of diverse instru- 
mental constellation. It is an excellent idea 
and was duly welcomed by way of plaudits 
and attendance at the Biltmore Hotel music 
room, because the members were in accord 
in tone balance and nuancing as well as 
unity of phrasing. There were two rhapsodies 
by Charles Martin Loeffler, The Pool and 
the Bagpipe, the program being based on 
impressionistic poems by Maurice Rollinat. 
Readings conveyed the nature-mysticism of 
composer and poet. The program. started 
with a suite of Rameau pieces, de clavecin 
en concert, arranged charmingly for piano 
and the two strings. The viola here recalled 
something of the quaintness of the originals. 
Mr. Simonson displayed fine-spun dexterity 
and Paloma Schramm-Baruch a lightness 
of touch which did not lack in color. Pianist 
and viola player came especially into their 
own during the sonata op. 120, No. 1 in F 
minor, originally intended for clarinet. 
Brahms also closed the repertoire, with 
the trio op. 114 in A minor 

Another chamber music group, the Vert- 
champ quartet, will enter regularly the ranks 


Pittsburgh to Hear 
Many Artists 


PirtspurGH, Pa.—The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra ensconced itself more firmly than 
ever in the affections of the people of this 
city with one of the most brilliant and 
appealing concerts ever heard here. 

Albert Spalding gave the first concert on 
the Art Society course, winning an ovation. 
André Benoist accompanied in sterling fash- 
ion and collaborated in the Debussy sonata. 

The newly organized Music Guild of 
Pittsburgh presented the String Symphonic 
Ensemble (directed by Oscar Del Bianco), 
in the first concert of a series of six to 
be offered this season. 

Donald McGill, baritone, 
lon, cellist, were the guest soloists on the 
Tuesday Musical Club’s annual Artist Day. 
3eulah Taylor Martin and Hulda Lefridge 
were the respective accompanists. Preceding 
the recital, Mrs. William McClay Hall made 
an appeal for members in behalf of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Society, of which she 
is president. Following the address Harry 
\zinsky, assistant concertmaster of the or- 
chestra, played a group of numbers accom- 
panied by Julia Katz. 

The Y. M. and W. H. A. Musical Society 
begun a drive for 300 members who 
must be secured if the plans for its course 
are to materialize. Artists scheduled to ap- 
pear in this series are Goeta Ljungberg, 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Victor Chenkin, Bar- 
rere Ensemble, Gretchaninoff and a trio, 
and Albert Rapaport, of the Chicago Civic 
Opera. In addition to these events, the 
“Y" Choral Society (Harvey Gaul, direc- 
tor), Caroline Hilmer, contralto, and Pescha 
Kagan, pianist, will be heard. 

George F. Miller, member of Pittsburgh 
Musicai Institute faculty, gave a piano re- 
cital at the Institute Hall. 

T. Carl Whitmer was honored at the Octo- 
ber meeting of the Musicians Club. Follow- 
ing the banquet and meeting, members and 
guests adjourned to Pittsburgh Musical In- 
stitute where a concert devoted to composi- 
tions of Whitmer were performed. 

Marshall Bidwell, organist at Carnegie In- 
stitute, played an all-Chopin program at a 
recent recital. 

At the weekly organ recital of Dr. Caspar 
P. Koch at Northside Carnegie Hall, Rosa- 
line Shearer, soprano, was the guest soloist. 

Lura Stover, lyric soprano, pupil of 
Frances Gould Lewando, and William H. 
Stein, baritone, student of Richard W. Grant, 
after winning the preliminary Atwater Kent 


and Ellen Scan- 


has 


of publicly performing bodies. This group 
was heard successfully last year on several 
occasions and will be sponsored by an or- 
ganization to be known as the Los Angeles 
Chamber Music Society (Mrs. Charles A. 
Thomasset, president). The first event is 
scheduled for November 28; E. Robert 
Schmitz to be guest artist in the Schumann 
piano quintet. Ilse Rodzinski will be the 
second guest soloist in the Dvorak quintet. 
The Vertchamp group has rendered good 
service on behalf of contemporary composers 
while functioning repeatedly on Pro-Musica 
programs. It consists of Albert Vertchamp, 
Hans Whippler, Philip Kahgan and Con- 
stantin Bakaleinikoff. 

Dr. Artur Rodzinski and the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra scored signally dur- 
ing the first Sunday afternoon concert of the 
season. They revived interest in such reper- 
toire items as the fifth symphony of Bee- 
thoven, the Egmont overture, Liszt’s Les 
Preludes and the Tannhauser overture. 

A series of Monday morning musicales 
was opened auspiciously at the Ambassador 
Hotel under the management of Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Grey. Don Philippini afforded de- 
cided pleasure with a Little Symphony pro- 
gram devoted to works by Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, Griffes and Gounod 

Katherine Yarnall, Los Angeles philan- 
tropist and music-patron, is offering for the 
fifth year in succession, a $1,000 prize to 
composers irrespective of nationality. The 
competition will be sponsored by the Holly- 
wood Bowl Association, by whom manu- 
scripts must be received not later than April 
10, 1933. The prize-winning opus will be 
premiered at the Hollywood Bowl. 

Martin Black, young Los Angeles violin- 
ist, a pupil of Calmon Luboviski, has been 
accepted as an honor pupil by the Curtis 
Institute of Music in Philadelphia and will 
receive instruction from Efrem Zimbalist. 
This is the fifth student of the Los Angeles 
pedagogue and concert artist who has been 
received at Curtis Institute. Luboviski him- 
self was a protégé of Ferencz de Vecsey and 
his only pupil. m O2..:00. 





Radio contests, came through again as win- 
ners in the western Pennsylvania finals. 
R.L. 


Mannes Heads Reorganized Man- 
hattan Orchestral Society 


The Manhattan Orchestral Society has 
been reorganized under the direction of 
David Mannes, and is offering a series of 
six Sunday evening concerts at Hotel Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York, this season. The 
first event, November 20, will feature Elsa, 
Greta and Maria Hilger, and the orchestra 
in the Beethoven concerto op. 56 for piano, 
violin and cello, a work which it is believed 
will have its first New York performance 
in fifteen years. 

The second concert, December 11, brings 
Hulda Lashanska, soprano, who has given 
her services because of her interest in Mr. 
Mannes’ work. She will sing with the or- 
chestra a Bach aria, Wagner's Traume and 
a song by Richard Strauss. On January 29 
Paul Stassévitch, Russian violinist, is sched- 
uled to play the seldom-heard Elgar concerto. 
Soloists for the remaining three concerts will 
be announced later. American works are 
included on some of the programs. Mrs. 
Ellwood Hendrick is the society’s new hon- 
orary chairman, and members of the advisory 
board include Mr. and Mrs. Harry Baltz, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Bergh, Mrs. Karl Bit- 
ter, Mr. Vivian Burnett, Mme. Alma Clay- 
burgh, Mr. and Mrs. Murray Dodge, Mrs. 
H. Proctor Donnell, Mr. James P. Dunn, Dr. 
John H. Finley, Mme. Vera Fonaroff, Mr. 
George H. Gartlan, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Francis Gibbs, Mr. and Mrs. James P. Hen- 
drick, Mr. and Mrs. James W. Husted, Mr. 
A. Walter Kramer, Mr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Mabon, Mr. Charles Maduro, Mr. Charles 
Miller, Mrs. Gilbert Montague, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Poole, Mrs. Edgar Speyer, Mr. 
and Mrs. Theodore Steinway, Mr. and Mrs. 
Felix M. Warburg, Mr. Richard Welling, 
Dr. and Mrs. Charles M. Williams, Miss 
Hope Williams. 


Elshuco Trio Concerts Begin 
November 15 


New York will hear the Elshuco Trio in 
their usual series of concerts at the hall of 
the United Engineering Societies. Four 
events are scheduled—November 15, Decem- 
ber 13, January 31 and March 7, the two last 
named to commemorate the Brahms centen- 
ary. The first concert includes a trio in A 
minor by H. Waldo Warner, a work which 
won the prize at one of the Pittsfield cham- 
ber music festivals, and numbers by Schumann 
and Franck. The personnel of the Elshuco 
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Trio continues: Karl Kraeuter, violin; Wil- 
lem Willeke, cellist; Aurelio Giorni, pianist. 
Edwin Ideler, violinist and Conrad Hell, vio- 
list, collaborate with the trio, as formerly. 
This is the fifteenth consecutive season of the 
ensemble, which was founded in 1918 by Mr. 
Willeke. 


Large Class Enrolls With Joseph 
Lautner 


Joseph Lautner, tenor and member of the 
voice faculty at Ithaca, N. Y., College, has 
started the season with a large list of pupils 
from various sections of the country. Among 
them are Elizabeth Young, Latrobe, Pa.; 
Erwin Tropp, Tom’s River, N. J.; Walter 
Voros, Waterbury, Conn.; Hilda Davis, 
South Glens Falls, N. Y.; Edmund Berry, 
Kingston, Pa.; James Cahill, Kingston, 
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N. Y.; Ernest Eames, Brattleboro, Vt.; 
Gladys Gross, Paducah, Ky.; Roy White, 
Bolivar, N, Y.; Miriam Prior, West Stock- 
bridge, Conn. ; Olwyn Neff, Siatington, Pa: : 

Jane Lauder, Schenectady, N. Y. Carlton 
Bentley, Bennington, Vt.; Dorothy Wood, 
Columbus, Wis.; Winona Weed, Enosburg 
Falls, Vt.; Harold Rowland, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Maryhelen Negus, Lyons, N. Y.; Harriet 
Penniman, Waterbury, Conn.; Marybelle 
Holder, Waynesburg. Pa.; Grace E. and 
Maurice H, Simmonds of Binghamton, 
N. Y.; Josephine Jacuzzo, Geneseo, N. Y.; 
Winifred Roscoe, Vineland, N. J.; Velma 
Minium, Edinboro, Pa.; Joseph Sheckard, 
Columbia, Pa.; Eunice Elder, Sheffield, 
’a.; William Nicholas, Kingston, Pa.; Mary 
Zanin, Tamaqua, Pa.; Dorothy Sarnoff, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Three radio artists, Doro- 
thy Sarnoff, and Grace E. and Maurice H, 
Simmonds, also are studying with Mr. Laut- 
ner. Recently, Joseph Sheckard, tenor, of 
Columbia, Pa., appeared in recital at Ithaca 
College. 
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Leipsic 
(Continued from page 5) 

the leading position in German musical life 
which it enjoyed in the nineteenth century ; 
and with this end in view he plans a close 
connection of the institute with the Gewand- 
haus, Leipsic’s noted orchestral body, and the 
Municipal Opera. Moreover, the basis of 
the conservatory is to be broadened, on the 
one hand by the addition of a popular music 
school available to all classes, and on the 
other by the establishment of a genuine State 
High School for the State of Saxony. 

A. 


Nicola D’Amico and Pupil Offer 
Program 

Nicola D’Amico, vocal teacher and coach 
of New York, and his pupil, Catherine 
Adolph, were heard recently in recital. Mr. 
D’Amico offered four groups, comprising 
songs by Tosti, Tirindelli, Bohm, Rubinstein, 
Delibes, Barthelemy, Padilla and_ others. 
Miss Adolph sang extracts from Iris (Mas- 
cagni), Louise (Carpentier) and Pagliacci 
(Leoncavallo). The two joined in the duet 
Parigi, o Cara, from Verdi’s Traviata. They 
were applauded heartily by a large —- 


Marie Powers Active 


Marie Powers sang the solo part in Lam- 
bert’s Rio Grande at the Worcester Festival. 
She also has been singing over the air, hav- 
ing appeared on the following hours: Sweet- 
heart Days, In Garden Melodies, Golden 
Gems, Through the Opera Glass; and with 
Archer Gibson, organist. 


Andersen and Scionti Program 
New Works 


Stell Andersen and Silvio Scionti will 
present several new compositions at their 
New York recital in February. The list 
holds Malaguena by Lecuosa, arranged by 
Miss Andersen and Mr. Scionti; Capriccio 
Diable by Haubiel; and a work which Sow- 
erby is writing for the two-piano artists. 
Already announced for this program are 
Capriccio by Lora Aborn, a prelude and 
gigue by Zipoli arranged by Miss Andersen 
and Mr. Scionti, and the Bach-Saar Cha- 
conne. 


The William Taylors Entertain 


Mr. and Mrs. William Taylor (Gladys 
Axman) entertained on November 2 at their 
home, following the Santuzza performance 
of Mme. Axman with the San Carlo Opera 
Company. Among those present were: Dr. 
and Mrs. Eugene Noble, Rhea Silberta, Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Regneas, Horace Parmelee, 
Helen Simonson, Rafaelo Diaz, Alma Clay- 
burgh, George Reimherr, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Throckmorton, John Majeski, Josephine 
Vila, Kenneth Smith and Marmaduke Eide. 





Philadelphia Orchestra Plays Opus 
by Brooks at Fourth Pair of Concerts 


Sevitzky’s Simfonietta Heard with Sanroma as Soloist 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—For the fourth pair 
of regular Philadelphia Orchestra concerts, 
October 28 and 29, and the second Monday 
evening concert, October 31, Dr. Leopold 
Stokowski selected the Lohengrin Vorspiel, 
and the Tschaikowsky symphony No. 5, both 
superbly performed and greatly enjoyed, al- 
though to the symphony Dr. Stokowski gave 
an individual reading, heightening the 
climaxes and contrasts, and changing the 
tempi considerably in numerous places. This, 
however, made the effects even more striking. 
In addition, there was a modern number, 
Three Units, by Brooks, which was listed on 
the program below a black line, denoting 
that it was more or less an extra, and the 
audience might leave before it if it so de- 
sired. Few left before its performance, but 
many left before its repetition (Dr. Sto- 
kowski has formed the habit of repeating 
these modern numbers, that one may become 
better acquainted with them). The con- 
ductor’s talk preceding the Three Units, 
characterized them as a small canvas, but 
one which the discriminating man would 
stop to study, The music seemed utterly un- 
interesting and lacking in any definite mes- 
sage. 

Oscar Shumsky, youthful violinist, was the 
soloist of the evening, playing the Brahms 
concerto in D in a masterly manner. His 
technic is colossal for so young a-performer, 
and his interpretation good. He was recalled 
many times by an enthusiastic audience. 

PHILADELPHIA CHAMBER STRING 
SIMFONIETTA 

The Philadelphia Chamber String Sim- 
fonietta (under the direction of its founder 
and conductor, Fabien Sevitzky) opened its 
seventh season November 2 at the Bellevue- 
Stratford. The first part of the program 
was devoted to a concerto in D minor, by 
Handel (beautifully read and played) and a 


concerto in D minor by Bach, for piano and 
stringed orchestra, the solo part played by 
Jess Maria Sanroma. Mr. Sanroma gave a 
remarkably crisp and clear performance of 
the opening movement and the final one, 
while he exhibited good tone in the adagio. 
He was received enthusiastically. 

After intermission came a series of “first 
performances.” A concertino for flute, violin, 
piano solo, and string orchestra, by Krenek, 
had its premier hearing in America. The solo- 
ists were W. M. Kincaid (flute), Alexander 
Zenker (violin) and Mr. Sanroma (piano), 
all of whom acquitted themselves admirably 
in this extremely modern and difficult work. 
Following this came a beautiful andante, by 
A. Dubensky, which received its first perform- 
ance anywhere. This was accorded spon- 
taneous applause. The closing number was 
the quintet in F by Bruckner, which was 
played for the first time in this form any- 
where. It is a glorious work, and was 
played and read superbly. In spite of the 
length of the program, the audience proved 
so enthusiastic that Mr. Sevitzky and his 
men played an encore, the Giant Fugue of 
Bach. M. M. C. 


The Bohemians Memorialize 
Herzog 


Last Monday evening, at the Harvard 
Club, The Bohemians held a gathering in 
honor of their late vice-president and most 
popular member, Siegmund Herzog. Rubin 
Goldmark, president, delivered a feeling 
eulogy, and memorial remarks were made 
also by Ernest Hutcheson. A resolution of 
sorrow was proposed and read by Edwin T. 
Rice, and approved by a unanimous rising 
vote. Following the speaking, a string 
quartet gave an appropriate musical pro- 
gram. 
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NELSON EDDY 


Nelson Eddy recently made his second 
concert appearance in Buffalo, N. Y., open- 
ing the local Van De Mark series. The 
Buffalo Evening News said of his recital: 
“The baritone’s crowning virtue is his glor- 
ious voice, an organ of rich timbre and even 
scale, which he employs in exemplary fash- 
ion. Sheer vocal beauty delights the ear 
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NELSON EDDY 
from the beginning to the end of his pro- 
gram.” The Courier-Express: “In the re- 
citative aria, Vision Fugitive, from Héro- 
diade by Massenet, the singer’s operatic 
equipment was brilliantly revealed. Hopak 
by Moussorgsky was given with moving 
force and a sensing of the comic spirit. Mr. 
Eddy’s great number of the evening was 
The Prophet by Rimsky-Korsakoff, which 
he presented with a superb sweep of long 
sustained phrases and a kindling of tem- 
peramental warmth that left a profound im- 
pression. Of three songs in English, My 
Sword for the King by Head was tremen- 
dously dramatic, and the simple melody, 
Sailor Men by Wolfe, won its own special 
tribute.” 

The critic of the Buffalo Times wrote: 
“Eddy’s singing is a model of vocal control. 
He knows exactly how he is going to pro- 
duce each tone, and there is no uncertainty 
in results. He is a singer who does not have 
to be ‘warmed up’ to his task. From start 
to finish, his voice is resonant, flexible, and 
beautiful in quality. By reason of his fine 
diction and distinct enunciation, as well as 
the meaning he gives to his art, he is intelli- 
gible in all languages. In the matter of in- 
terpretation, Eddy gives each song its own 
mood, quite as well defined as a painting to 
the eye. And it is in this respect that he is 
truly remarkable, and thus able to rivet 
attention and hold the keen interest of the 
listeners throughout his program.” 


SONIA SHARNOVA 


Sonia Sharnova appeared recently at the 
Chicago Stadium with Giovanni Martinelli 
in an orchestral program. Herman Devries’ 
review in the Chicago American said: 
“Sonia Sharnova appeared on the program 
with him, and sang the Habanera from Car- 
men wonderfully well.” Eugene Stinson, 
critic of the Daily News, wrote of Mme. 
Sharnova’s singing: “It is a glorious voice 
opulently used.” Edward Moore, in the 
Tribune, remarked that the opera Carmen 
had been performed in the Stadium the pre- 
ceding night, and that Mme. Sharnova “sang 
Carmen’s first aria, and, because of excellent 
voice and performance made a hit of her 
own in it.” Glenn Dillard Gunn’s report in 
the Herald-Examiner: “Sonia Sharnova 
prefaced him (Mr. Martinelli) on the pro- 
gram with an account of the Habanera that 
revealed a voice of true Carmen timbre. I 
should like to hear her do the role.” Mr. 
Gunn’s praise is the more striking because he 
had complained in the Sunday Herald-Ex- 
aminer of the dearth of “real” Carmen voices 
in this generation. 


NORA FAUCHALD 


Nora Fauchald appeared recently as a 
soloist at the Saengerfest in Madison, Wis. 
The Wisconsin State Journal said: “As for 
the soprano, Nora Fauchald, her perform- 
ances could hardly have been improved upon. 
In the exacting aria from Mozart’s Don Juan 
she showed complete mastery of coloratura 
combined with ease and assurance; in the 
Norwegian songs, which she sang in costume, 
Miss Fauchald’s voice took on a deeper qual- 
ity which I found profoundly moving.” The 
Capital Times: “The singing of Nora Fau- 
chald, of Connecticut, was equal to the finest 


soprano work Madison has heard in recent 
years.” The State Journal spoke of “the 
brilliantly and charmingly sung selections 
of Nora Fauchald, who proved an even 
greater sensation than on her first appear- 
ance here,” and went on to relate that one of 
her encores “was given after riotous ap- 
plause, cheers and the presentation of many 
flowers, the entire body of singers rising to 
their feet as a tribute to the gracious so- 
prano soloist.” 


PAUL ALTHOUSE 

Paul Althouse, who was a soloist at this 
year’s Worcester Festival in Worcester, 
Mass., singing the title role in Elgar’s Dream 
of Gerontius, was extolled in the Evening 
Gazette: “It would probably be impossible to 
find a more perfect singer for the role of 
Gerontius than the great operatic tenor, Paul 
Althouse. He has all the qualities this exact- 
ing and taxing part demands. He has a true 
dramatic sense, a fine regard for artistic bal- 
ance, a finished style and a voice of opulence 
and beauty which conveys every shade of 
emotion he wishes to express. It would be 
quite impossible to single out any one of his 
passages as more worthy of praise than an- 
other, but two from the style of their music 
and the variety of effects achieved stand out 
a little more prominently than the rest. They 
were Sanctus Fortis, Sanctus Deus in the 
first part and the moving, Take Me Away 
at the very end, where his voice seemed as 
fresh and beautiful as at the beginning.” 
The Worcester Daily Telegram: “Paul 
Althouse, appearing for the fifth time as a 
festival artist, sang the title role of Geron- 
tius, and abundantly sustained his previous 
standards, rising to musically dramatic 
heights seldom accredited to interpreters of 
oratorio. Technically positive, he sings 
with poise and assurance; equally facile in 
bravura or bel canto. Mr. Althouse carries 
the very mood of the work to his listeners 
creating both the character and atmosphere. 
His singing, coupled with the intelligent sup- 
port of the chorus, was indeed the highlight 
of last evening’s performance.” 

The Springfield Union: “With Paul Alt- 
house in his best voice, one heard Amer- 
ica’s finest dramatic tenor. The tenor role 
of Gerontius is cruel in its demands. To 
sing it one must be an heroic tenor, a lyric 
tenor, a first rank musician and master of 
vocal technic. All these attributes Mr. Alt- 
house possesses and what is more rare, he 
has an unfailing sense of the theatre and a 
background of Wagnerian opera. This was 
evidenced in the forcefulness of his declama- 
tory passages, the subtle nuances of the 
voice and well-nigh faultless diction.” 

Another October engagement for Mr. 
Althouse was on the Community Concert 
Course of Nashville, Tenn. Following his 
appearance there, J. T. Ward, president of 
the Nashville Community Concerts Associa- 
tion, wrote to the tenor’s managers: “You 
will, of course, be glad to know the reaction 
of the Nashville audience to the program 
given by Paul Althouse. I can speak for 
the entire membership of the Nashville Com- 
munity Concerts Association when I state 
that we were highly pleased. His voice was 
very beautiful and he was very gracious with 
his encores, which was evidently quite pleas- 
ing to his audience.” 


MATHILDA McKINNEY 


Winner of a Juilliard Foundation scholar- 
ship, and student in Salzburg, Austria, last 
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summer, Mathilda McKinney drew attention 
to her pianistic attainments in her recent re- 
cital at Chalif Hall, New York. The New 
York American said she gave the Bach-Busoni 
Capriccio “an earnest and praiseworthy 
reading, differentiating the six picturesque 
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portions with taste.” The Staats-Zeitung: 
“She possesses musical talent, a superior 
tone and developed technic, and earned warm 
approbation.” The Sun: “She enjoyed an 
enviable success with a large audience; she 
exhibited an admirable musical understand- 
ing, supported by commendable tone and re- 
liable technic ; Schumann’s Papillons was 
well played.” Seasonal engagements of this 
pianist include Chalif Hall, New York, Oc- 
tober 16; Plainfield, N. J., October 16; 
Westfield, N. J., November 9; Princeton, 
N. J., November 22. Besides these she has 
radio engagements over WOR with Barbara 
Lull, violinist. 


PHILIP W. WHITFIELD 

Philip W. Whitfield, baritone, artist-pupil 
of Adelaide Gescheidt of New York, has 
been heard in several recital programs in 
Richmond, Va., and vicinity. The Richmond 
News Leader said of his recital at the Pace 
Memorial Methodist Episcopal Church: 
“Mr. Whitfield’s handling of the entire pro- 
gram charmed his audience and convinced 
those who have heard him before that he has 
reached new heights. He has a glorious 
voice, intelligence and an instinct for the 
dramatic, and persistence toward his goal.” 
An appearance at the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Fredericksburg, Va., brought the young 
artist praise in the Free Lance Star: “His 
program was varied enough to show the 
range of his powers and his qualities of 
voice and technic are sufficiently developed 
to mark him as a young singer of consid- 
erable promise.” His next engagement was 
at the College of William and Mary at 
Williamsburg. In September, Mr. Whitfield 
gave a concert at the Catholic Woman's 
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Club of Richmond. The Times Dispatch 
critic wrote: “The voice of great strength 
was controlled to a pianissimo, swelling in 
smooth crescendo in a way that is one of the 
feats of the baritone voice.” The News 
Leader: “He has ample resource of voice 
and intelligence to rank with the best of our 
younger American singers.” 


HAZEL HEFFNER 

Hazel Heffner, contralto, gave a recital in 
Allentown, Pa., on October 17. The Allen- 
town Chronicle and News said: “She pre- 
sented a varied program in which she dis- 
played tones of rare beauty, modulating from 
vigorous and sustained phrases to those of a 
whisper.” The Morning Call: “Miss Heff- 
ner’s interpretations last night disclosed a 
wide range and very high notes for a con- 
tralto. She displayed remarkable breath 
control and gave a brilliant performance.” 


YEHUDI MENUHIN 


Following the recent opening of Yehudi 
Menuhin’s European tour in Stuttgart, Ger- 
many, the young violinist’s American man- 
agers received a cable from the local man- 
agement: “Sold-out, packed and wildly en- 
thusiastic house greeted Menuhin last night. 
He played like a god. Critics state that he 
is a deeper and finer musician than ever.” 
Yehudi is making twenty-four appearances 
in principal European cities before returning 
for his tour of America, which opens at 
Carnegie Hall, New York, January 22, his 
sixteenth birthday. 


HAROLD B. PATRICK 

The Ward Studios of New York and 
Newark, N. J., are in receipt of the follow- 
ing notice concerning Harold B. Patrick, 
Atwater Kent prize winner, which was 
printed in the Newark Evening News after 
his appearance as soloist with the City Sym- 
phony Orchestra: “He used his splendid 
resonant voice to advantage; he was several 
times recalled. He has a full, round, finely 
musical and well trained voice.” Mr. Patrick 
is a pupil of Alice Lawrence Ward. 


DELLA SAMOILOFF 
The critic of the Wisconsin News, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., recently wrote of Della Sa- 
moiloff, who appeared there in I! Trovatore: 
“The capacity audience was roused in the 
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grand manner of thrills, for this company is 
for the most part composed apparently of 
artists adeptly practiced in the theatric as 
well as musical. There were numerous cur- 
tain calls for Della Samoiloff, a Russian 
singer, with much of the combined qualities 
of Rosa Raisa for dramatic brilliancy. This 
singer can act, she sings with Slavic abandon 
and knows her way in opera music as to 
skillful phrasing, characterizing and emo- 
tional appeal. A real success was scored by 
her.” 
ARMAND TOKATYAN 

Armand Tokatyan gave a song recital re- 
cently in Fresno, Cal., to open the season of 
the Fresno Musical Club (Mrs. Harry 
Coffee, president). The Fresno Bee-Repub 
lican said of it: “Armand Tokatyan, Ar- 
menian tenor from the Metropolitan Opera, 
fulfilled the promises that had been made 
for him. He is possessed of a truly dramatic 
tenor voice and a capacity for histrionic in- 
terpretation which make his concerts some- 
thing more than merely the singing of songs. 
His is the Italian timbre which has come to 
be associated with dramatic music, and his 
is the Italian spirit which delights in that 
type of florid musical expression which is 
universally popular with audiences.” 


Monteux Wins Hearers at 
Amsterdam Concert 


Cortot, Milstein, Brailowsky the First Solo- 
ists of the Season—A New Dutch Singer 
Registers Strongly. 


AMSTERDAM.—The official concert season 
in Amsterdam was ushered in during Octo- 
ber, and, according to long established tra- 
dition, it was the Concertgebouw which 
struck the first chord. A large and festive 
throng gathered to greet Pierre Monteux, 
and it became evident during the course of 
the evening that the orchestra’s old familiar 
timbre, seasoned and mellow, fell upon grate- 
ful ears. 

Weber's Euryanthe Overture was the first 
item on the program, and showed its careful 
preparation both in delicate detail and bold 
lines. Chopin’s F minor piano concerto, 
played by Alfred Cortot, suffered from the 
fact that the orchestral accompaniment, thin 
and anaemic in its original state, had been 
strengthened and embellished by Mr. Cortot 
to such an extent that the sound volume was 
increased tenfold. This resulted in a forcing 
of the pianist’s tone and a loss of the fine 
delicacy of Chopin’s music. However, bril- 
liant virtuosity and robust style earned their 
reward, and Cortot’s reception was sincerely 
enthusiastic. Reger’s beautiful Romantic 
Suite and Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel rounded 
off the program. 

The concert of the following week brought 
violinist Nathan Milstein as its soloist, and 
his playing of the Dvorak concerto was a 
superb accomplishment. Beautiful as it was 
in tone, the style was pure and free of false 
sentiment, and all technical difficulties van- 
ished under his magic bow. The young art- 
ist was accorded an ovation. As novelty we 
were offered an orchestral suite from the 
opera buffa, Chirurgie, by the young French- 
man Ferroud. 

Alexander Brailowsky was the scheduled 
soloist at the first of the Sunday afternoon 
concerts. Mozart’s A major piano concerto 
showed the player’s sense of style and tech- 
nical perfection, and in Liszt’s Totentanz, 
Brailowsky stuaned us with his stupendous 
pianism. He responded to the applause with 
Liszt’s Dance of the Elves as encore. 

At the first in a series of master concerts 
arranged by the Concertgebouw, appeared 
(Miss) Jo Vincent, the best known of Hol- 
land’s younger singers. She did her coun- 
try proud when she devoted an entire eve- 
ning to composers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The cantata, O Gottes 
Stadt, by Dietrich Buxtehude and a Weih- 
nachts-Konzert by Philipp Friedrich Béd- 
decker were delicious surprises. Several of 
Bach’s incomparable arias formed the second 
half of the program, and the singer was as- 
sisted by various string instruments, two 
flutes and a harpsichord. Miss Vincent's 
exceptionally beautiful soprano fulfilled in 
every way the taxing demands of the old 
masters, and she deserves respect and ad 
miration for her achievements. She had real 
success. EvELeTH vAN GEUNS. 


Syracuse Morning Musicals List 
Ten Events 


The Morning Musicals, Inc., 
N. Y., opened October 19 with a recital by 
Jeanne Soudeikine, soprano. The series 
continues on November 16 with an appear- 
ance by Ellenor Cook, soprano. The subse- 
quent schedule holds Harold Bauer, pianist 
November 21 (evening); Eunice Norton, 
pianist, December 14; Lily Pons, soprano, 
December 19 (evening) ; Katharine Ives, 
pianist, and Nino Martini, tenor, January 11; 
Albert Spalding, violinist, January 16 (eve 
ning); Ruth Breton, violinist, February 8; 
Nelson Eddy, baritone, February 13 (eve- 
ning) ; and the annual costume recital the 
evening of March 13. 
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MUSICAL 


Brownlee Féted in Sydney 


Szigeti Applauded in Melbourne 


Sypney, Austratia—John Brownlee 
was given a reception by the Lord Mayor, 
Mr. Walder at the Town Hall on his arrival 
in Sydney. He opened his season the first 
day of Music Week, when the Town Hall 
was filled with people who appreciated the 
beautiful voice of this Australian-born art- 
ist. His perfect diction and interpretation 
of operatic music, Lieder and ballads left a 
deep impression. At each concert encore 
after encore was given, the audience enthusi- 
astically demonstrating its appreciation. His 
programs listed Handel’s Silent Worship, 
Where’er You Walk, Vision Fugitive from 
Massenet’s Hérodiade, Beethoven’s In questa 
tomba oscura, Koeneman’s When the King 
Went Forth to War and Thomas’ Drinking 
om from Hamlet; the group of German 
Lieder comprised Schumann’s Ich liebe 
dich, Die lotus Blume, Du bist wie eine 
Blume and Ich grolle Nicht. With Rita 
Miller, Australian coloratura soprano, he 
sang La Ci Darem la Mano, and duets from 
Hamlet, Traviata and Rigoletto. Miss Mil- 
ler, a vocalist of attractive personality and a 
fine voice, sang the Bell Song from Lakmé, 
Je suis Titania from Mignon, Arne’s Lass 
With the Delicate Air, Schumann’s Almond 
Tree, and Schubert’s The Trout. 

The Melbourne Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation (president, Harold Elvins) gave a 
reception to Joseph Szigeti and Prince 
Nikita Margaloff on their arrival in that 
city. The Town Hall was crowded for each 
Szigeti recital, all leading musicians being 
present and showing enthusiastic apprecia- 
tion. Many encores were given at the end 
of the program. 

Lina Pagliughi has won great popularity 
in Melbourne, particularly as Olvmria in 
Andrea Chénier. She is touring New Zea- 
land with the Imperial Grand Opera Com- 
pany. 

Music Week aroused great public interest. 
Forty music functions were listed that week. 
The opening one was marked by a street 
pageant, with tableaux illustrating The 
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in the days of Lionel Powell, relied on cele- 
brities for its Sunday solace. Albert Hall 
this season will be open only from time to 
time. 

At another concert conducted by Sir 
Henry Wood, Adela Verne and her sister 
Mathilde (under royal patronage) delighted 
a full-dress audience with the Mozart double 
piano concerto, while Adela alone played the 
Brahms D minor and Paderewski’s Polish 
Fantasy with brilliancy and verve. 

MusIcAL SURGERY 

The London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
again under its permanent leader, Sir Thomas 
Beecham, improved the impression of its 
opening concert in a program comprising 
Berlioz, Debussy (Rondes de Printemps), a 
Handel-cum-Beecham suite, Cherubini and 
Haydn. 

Myra Hess’ playing of Mozart’s divine C 
minor concerto drew a crowd, so that the 
hall was fuller than on the opening night. 
Sir Thomas’ dictum that cadenzas are wrong 
held sway, so Miss Hess not only left out 
the cadenzas, but there had to be a cut of 
sixteen bars of Mozart, in order to eliminate 
the preparation for a cadenza contemplated 
by the poor, misguided composer. These pur- 
ist musical surgeons must have the appendix 
out, even if the patient bleeds to death, 
Which does not prevent them from grafting 
foreign tissue on to classics which they ar- 
ranged for concert performance, such as the 
Handel music which Sir Thomas performed 
at the same concert. The most successful 
item of the concert (which was the second 
in the Royal Philharmonic Society’s series) 
was Cherubini’s overture to Les Abencérages, 





and the new orchestra took its first bow 
standing up. 
The same orchestra, under Dr. Malcolm 


Sargent, has opened its junior series—the 
Robert Mayer Children’s Concerts, and 
presented as a novelty Dohnanyi’s Variations 
on a Nursery Tune. The children liked the 
tune at the beginning (played with one finger 
of each hand by pianist Cyril Smith), but 
had a hard time recognizing it thereafter. 
Choosing your subject is the least of the 
job. Dohnanyi’s variations—as variations— 
were not as good as Ba-ba Black Sheep is 
as a tune. 
ScHNABEL’S BEETHOVEN MARATHON 


The recital season has got its big uplift 
by the opening of Artur Schnabel’s series of 
seven Beethoven sonata concerts, in the 
course of which he will play the entire thirty- 
two. These concerts are in the nature of a 
phenomenon, for the big Queen’s Hall is all 
but sold out for the lot. More people came 
to listen to the first concert than attended 
any of the orchestral concerts of the budding 
season. Not a medium or low-priced seat 
was to be had for love or money, and in them 
sat hundreds of wide-eyed students and 
sprouting artists, music in hand. 

The lovely Pastoral, in D major, opened 


Bs A. Scott }. 
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Spirit of Music, David Playing Before 
Saul, Music, the Herald of Christianity, 
Music on the Air and Music in the Eliza- 
bethan Era. The bells of St. Mary’s Ba- 
silica rang during the parade through the 
principal streets. 

An orchestral matinee for schools was 
held at the Town Hall, conducted by the di- 
rector of the State Conservatorium, Dr. 
Arundel Orchard. The inaugural concert 
was held at the State Conservatorium in the 
presence of Chief Justice Street, the Lieu- 
tenant Governor, the Minister for Education 
and Roland Foster, president of Music 
Week. Dr. Orchard conducted the State 
Conservatorium Orchestra. 

The churches held special services, many 
city suburban churches taking part. 

A recital was given on the University Me- 
morial Carillon by the honorary carillonneur 
J. G. Fletcher. 

The National Broadcasting Company 
sponsored an invitation concert. It was 
given at the Conservatorium and the hall 
was crowded. Albert Cazabon, of Prince 
Edward Theatre, directed the performance 
of his own composition, The Bridge, from a 
series of Songs of Sydney, and Constant 
Lambert’s Rio Grande, with Dagmar Rob- 
erts as solo pianist. Great interest was 
shown in the presentation of piano ensembles 
by sixteen pianists of Liszt’s Rhapsodie and 
Weber's Concertstiick (with orchestra), and 
Rachmaninoff’s prelude in C minor. 

A program consisting entirely of Austral- 
ian compositions was offered. Frank Hutch- 
en’s quintet for piano and strings, excerpts 
from Varney Monk’s Collitt’s Inn, and 
Arnold Mote’s Island of Palms, were the 
important works, 

The Music Association of New South 
Wales tendered an invitation luncheon to the 
organizers of Music Week at Blaxland Gal- 
leries. President Lindley Evans was the 
host. The Lord Mayor and Minister for 
Education also were guests. 

On September 3, the third annual Music 
Revel, a brilliant pageant, was held at David 
Jones’ Hall. Constance Burt, singer, as 
herald preceded the Spirit of Music (Mrs. 
The Procession of sets and 


the series, or the climax of the raced was 
the arioso and fugue of op. 110. The amaz- 
ing thing about Schnabel is that, though his 
readings always seem to be the last word of 
perfection, he grows from hearing to hear- 
ing; and it was felt that this fugue has never 
been so clear, nor the arioso so laden with 
meaning before. Yet the rhythm remains 
firm; rubato is almost unknown, Where 
then does the secret lie? Is it that a great 
work of art is so unmistakable in its beauty 
that all that is needed is a sharp lens to 
focus it and reveal its inevitable shape, and 
light and shade? Schnabel’s lens is very 
powerful and he sets it with ever greater 
accuracy. One is not asked to accept an 
interpretation, only to see clearly and recog- 
nize the true, which is the beautiful. 

Why, by the way, is the lovely G major 
sonata, op. 31, No. 1, with its long (and 
unique) Adagio grazioso, so rarely played? 
It was one of the delights of this concert. 

A New Lieperist 

A Lieder singer new to England made her 
first appearance in the person of Else Ry- 
kens, from Holland. In a program of songs 
by Schubert, Wolf and Italian composers she 
convinced the local scribes that she is of the 
royal line. One looks forward to her early 
return to confirm an unusual first impression. 

A new feature has been added to London's 
musical life by the opening to the public 
of the chamber music hall in the new Broad- 
casting House. Weekly chamber concerts, 
which are broadcast, are also to be listened 
to in the hall, but the two given thus far 
have not been worth writing home about. 
The Contemporary Music Centre (London 
branch of the I. S. C. M.) has started its 
season with a prograra of British works, in- 
cluding string quartets by Walter Leigh and 
Stanley Wilson, 

The oratorio season has started, too, and 
the Albert Hall faithful have been given a 
chance to hear Elijah under Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent, with Laelia Finneberg distinguish- 
ing herself in the soprano solos and Horace 
Stevens in the title part. 
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single characters depicting operas, musicians 
and composers was remarkable for realistic 


impersonation. 
Beatrice Tange, gifted pianist, gave a 
fine recital at Savoy Theatre. A former 


student at the State Conservatorium and 
under Teichmuller in Leipsic, she has of- 
fered concerts in Leipsic and London. She 
was recalled here after each group for her 
interpretations and brilliant playing. Her 
program included Bach’s minuet and gigue 
from the partita in B flat, transcribed by 
Harold Bauer, and the Chromatic Fantasy. 

Dagmar Roberts, young and outstanding 
Sydney pianist, gave her fifth recital at the 
State Conservatorium. Her artistry and 
power of interpretation were remarkable. 
She played, in premiére, Jirak’s Mireiro 
Tango, the manuscript of which was pre- 
sented to her by Dr. Kuraz, Consul General 
for Czechoslovakia. 


ELIZABETH PLUMMER. 





Freed Begins Second Season of 
Paris Concerts 

Paris.—The second season of the Concerts 
Spirituals directed by Isadore Freed and de- 
voted to programs of ancient music, opened 
here October 30. The first part of the con- 
cert was a performance of an Orpheus of 
the Italian Renaissance, that of Monteverdi, 
and an Orpheus of the French Renaissance, 
that of Clairambault, with Anna El-Tour as 
soloist. After intermission came the Paris 
premiére of an eighteenth century concerto 
for flute and orchestra by Albinoni, Paul 
Loewer soloist. The Haydn cello concerto, 
played by Madeleine Monnier, concluded the 
program. 

This was the first in a series of seven 
monthly choral and orchestral concerts to be 
given at the Memoriale Methodiste under 
Mr. Freed. Guest leaders for this season 
are Henry Expert, French musicologist and 
choral conductor, and Edmund Zygman, Pol- 
ish conductor. In addition to the regular 
series of concerts dedicated to the perform- 
ance of old and little known music, there 
will be two additional concerts of modern 
orchestral and choral works. 


Charlotte Gadski Busch to Open 
Opera School in Berlin 


Charlotte Gadski Busch, only daughter of 
the late Johanna Gadski, will open a school 
of opera at her studio in Berlin, Germany. 
Mrs. Busch is known to musicians both in 
America and Europe. She was the constant 
companion of her mother for the twenty-two 
years she appeared with the Metropolitan 
Opera and during her many concert tours 
across the country. Mrs. Busch is well 
equipped to give instruction according to the 
vocal and dramatic style of Mme. = 





Szigeti for Honolulu 

Joseph Szigeti will play in Honolulu both 
on the way from New Zealand to Japan in 
November, and en route to the United States 
before Christmas. The Hungarian violinist 
recently touring in Australia, extended his 
engagements there, bringing the number of 
his concerts to nine each in Sydney and 
Melbourne, six in Adelaide (a record num- 
ber for that city), five in Brisbane, four 
in Perth, and three in New Zealand. 
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Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Calendar 

Cincinnati, O.—On October 22, a piano 

recital was given by Karin Dayas, of the 

artist faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory 

of Music. The program commemorated the 


anniversary of the birth of Franz Liszt, . 


October 22, 1811, at Raiding, Hungary. Dur- 
ing her student days Mme. Dayas twice was 
awarded the Liszt prize at Weimar, and 
also was a pupil of and assistant teacher to 
Carl Friedberg in Cologne. 

Daniel Ericourt, pianist, artist-teacher at 
the conservatory, was soloist at the second 
concert of the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra, October 20 and 21, playing a Ravel 
concerto. 

On October 19, a Brahms program was 
offered at the Cincinnati Woman’s Club by 
Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, pianist, 
Stefan Sopkin, violinist and Karl Kirksmith, 
cellist, all three on the conservatory faculty. 
They were assisted in this program by Jean 
ten Have, violinist and Vladimir Bakaleini- 
koff, violist. 

Adelaide Bendfeldt, of Richmond, Ind., 
former pupil of Dan Beddoe, was the success- 
ful candidate in the Atwater Kent audition 
held recently in Richmond, and she went to 
Indianapolis October 29 to compete in the 
state contest. 

Mary Elizabeth Woods, soprano, student 
of Ruth Townsend Petrovic, member of 
the artist faculty, who was winner of the 
local Atwater Kent contest in Lexington, 
Ky., won the state contest at Louisville on 
October 2. She sang Elsa’s Dream from 
Lohengrin. 

Rosemary Cook, soprano, pupil of Ruth 
and Milan Petrovic, won the Sigma Alpha 
Iota delegate contest for bee at the con- 
vention in Springfield, O., October 16. Her 
selection was the aria from Hérodiade by 
Massenet. 

David Lazarus, bass baritone, student of 

Milan Petrovic, was soloist with the Armco 
Band conducted by Frank Simon on Octo- 
ber 17 at the Typographical Convention in 
the Hotel Gibson. 

Helen Brooks, coloratura soprano, pupil 
of Ruth Townsend Petrovic, has en- 
gaged to broadcast for an indefinite period 
over WSAI for the Mme. White Musical 
Powder Box hour. She directs this pro- 
gram and accompanies herself at the piano in 
original compositions as well as songs from 
concert and opera repertoire. 


Smith and Welti Open Cornell 
University Music Season 


IrHaca, N, Y.—Cornell University’s music 
season opened recently with a joint recital 
by Walter Welti, baritone and member of 
the faculty, and Harold Smith, organist. 
The latter offered Bach’s toccata in F, two 
transcriptions of Bach melodies, Brahms’ 
chorale-prelude and fugue on O Trauerig- 
keit, O Herzelied, a rhapsody by Herbert 
Howells, The Legend of the Mountain by 
Karg-Elert and Franck’s chorale in E. He 
displayed technical brilliance and depth of 
interpretative insight. Mr. Welti sang two 
excerpts from Handel’s Scipio, Rubinstein’s 
Es Blinkt de Tau, Hugo Kaun’s Der Sieger, 
Carpenter’s May, the Maiden and Griffes’ 
An Old Song Re-Sung. The baritone has a 
voice of substantial timbre, well controlled 
and of ingratiating quality. The tones are 
free and expressive, and he has a good sense 
of dramatic utterance. The recital was well 
attended and both artists were cordially ap- 
plauded. oe 


Ella Mason Ahearn Teaching at 
Greenwich Academy 

The Greenwich Academy, Greenwich, 
Conn., has added group piano instruction to 
its curriculum, to be taught by Mrs. Ella 
Mason Ahearn, head of the piano class de- 
partment of the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music. Mrs. Ahearn also 
began a course of lectures on group instruc- 
tion on October 27 at her Greenwich Village 
studio in New York. . 


Bryn Mawr College Announces 
Lecture Series 


Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa., is 
holding a series of lectures at Goodhard 
Hall of the college, under the Mary Flexner 
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Lectureship Dr. Ralph Vaughan Wil- 
liams, pow >| by Horace Alwyne, pianist 
and the Bryn Mawr College Choir, conduct- 
ed by F. H. Ernest Willoughby. ‘The sub- 
ject of the course is Nationalism in Music, 
and the dates and titles of the lectures are 
October 19, introductory; October 27 and 
November 3, On the Nature of Folk Song; 
November 9, Folk Song As It Affects the 
Composer; 16, Nationalism in Music; 21, 
The Value of Tradition in Art. 








Voice Course Conducted at New 
School for Social Research 

For the purpose of bringing the producers 
of the voice, the reproducers, and the listen- 
ing public into closer relationship, and to 
bring into general realization those elements 
which go to make the voice an instrument 
of individual expression, the New School for 
Social Research, New York, is offering a 
weekly course, from October 20 to January 
19, inclusive, entitled A New Conception of 
the Voice and the New Ways of Reproduc- 
ing It, conducted by Mrs. Ivah L. Bradley. 

The series opened October 20 with a dem- 
onstration of the voice as we hear it used 
in speech, in singing, in the theatre; its re- 
production by radio and the movies. 

October 27, The Voice in Singing, intro- 
duced Wilfried Klamroth, New York vocal 
teacher, setting forth as his thesis Shall 
Empirical or Scientific Principle Govern the 
Development of the Singing Voice? Mr. 
Klamroth was followed by Frederick H. 
Haywood, also a New York instructor of 
voice, who told of a new way of voice train- 
ing in classes. Both Messrs. Klamroth and 
Haywood are members of the American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing. The 
speakers and demonstrators at future lec- 
tures include Margarete Dessof and her 
choir, Edward Johnson, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, Mrs. Bradley, John 
S. Carlile, production manager of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, and Dr. Harvey 
Fletcher, acoustical research director at Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. 


Dr. Schlieder Addresses Phila- 
delphia Conservatory 


The Philadelphia ame ag of Music, 
Philadelphia, Pa., (Mrs. D. Hendrik Ezer- 
man, managing director ) announces lecture- 
recitals by Frederick William Schlieder, 
Mus. Doc., at the conservatory. October 26, 
Dr. Schlieder’s subject was Music, an Archi- 
tectural Viewpoint. November 9, he talked 
on Tone As Building Material; Decem- 
ber 7, on Harmony As Tonal Agreement; 
December 21, Form As Mass. Dr. Schlieder 
illustrates by improvisations the music ideas 
arising from each lecture. Complimentary 
cards of admission may be obtained at the 
office of the conservatory. 


Charlotte Lund With N. Y. 
College of Music 


Charlotte Lund has been engaged by the 
New York College of Music, New York 
(Hein and Fraemcke, directors), as head of 
the opera department. Thais was given as 
operalogue and ballet under her direction at 
the school auditorium, October 20. The sing- 
ing roles were taken by Mme. Lund, so- 
prano and Arthur van Haelst, baritone. 
There were also Frederick Dvonch, violinist, 
Uarda Hein, pianist, and the ballet from the 
Alete Dore School. 


Erskine to Discuss Poetry 


John Erskine, president of the Juilliard 
School of Music, New York, includes in 
his winter activities eight lectures on Eng- 
lish poets at the Juilliard Graduate School. 
The series began November 1, and continues 
for eight successive Tuesdays. The list 
holds talks on Wordsworth, Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene, Browning, Chaucer, Keats, Shake- 
speare’s sonnets, Tennyson and Shelley. 
These lectures are free to students at the 
Juilliard Graduate School and are open to a 
limited public at a small subscription fee. 
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English and French Appearances 
for Winslow Cheney 


Winslow Cheney, American concert organ- 
ist, now on leave of absence from his posi- 
tion at the Church of the Neighbor, Brook- 
lyn Heights, New York, for sixteen months’ 
study in Paris, will give several recitals in 
Paris and England before returning to the 
United States next April. Among his Eng- 
lish engagements already listed are a recital 
on March 15 at the Town Hall, Manchester, 
and an appearance with orchestra for the 
Warrington Musical Society on March 16, 
when Mr. Cheney is to play the Guilmant 
work for organ and orchestra (D minor), as 
well as several solo numbers. The occasion 
is the celebration of the society’s centenary 
anniversary. Mr. eney also will make 
several appearances in London, Birmingham 
and other centres. He began his career at 
the age of sixteen as a pianist, making sev- 
eral western tours before his début as an 
organist the following year. Since that time 
he has been heard in recital throughout the 
country, playing at the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium, New York; the Peabody Institute, 
Baltimore, Md. ; the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, New York; the Mormon Tabernacle, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; and many prominent 
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churches of the country. He expects to go 
on a concert tour of the eastern states as 
soon as he comes back to America, 


Robeson Projects London Repber- 
toire Company 


Paul Robeson, negro baritone, now in 
London following a long run in the recent 
New York restoration of Show Boat, is to 
form a repertoire company in the English 
capital. He plans to enlist prominent Brit- 
ish players and give productions in the com- 
pany’s own theatre. These will include 
O’Neill’s The Hairy Ape and The Emperor 
Jones, some Russian plays, aud a singing 
program one night each week. 


Mannheimer Plays With 
Bournemouth Orchestra 

Frank Mannheimer, American pianist, 
made his fourth appearance as soloist with 
the Bournemouth (England) Symphony Or- 
chestra on October 26. Sir Dan Godfrey was 
the conductor, and the concert was broad- 
cast. Mr. Mannheimer featured the Mozart 
concerto in C minor in the English city in 
1931, and was reéngaged to repeat it that 
year. 
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SURVEY OF SCHOOL ACTIVITIES IN MusiCAL EDUCATION 
INTERESTING RESULTS 


Reaction to Damrosch Broadcasts Observed 


The wrathful indignation with which Walter 
Damrosch recently greeted the Stokowski 
plan to include modern music on broadcast 
concerts for children; Stokowski’s prompt 
reply to the charges of “cruelty”; the wide 
interest which the discussion has aroused and, 
above all, the gravity with which both gentle- 
men defend their views excited in us some 
days ago considerable curiosity regarding 
the innocent little victims themselves. How 
seriously, we wondered, might a diet of mod- 
ern music be expected to affect them, and 
what, for that matter, was their reaction to 
music which bore the Damrosch imprimatur ? 

Reports from the NBC publicity depart- 
ment left little room for doubt. An advance 
notice of the resumption on October 14 of 
the Music Appreciation Hours, contained 
the following: “ ir. Damrosch will be 
seated on the bench of the piano in the 
Times Square studios of the National Broad- 
casting Company, from which place he has 
been heard for the past several seasons. As 
the second hand reaches the accustomed 
position, the director will be introduced by 
the familiar voice of Milton J. Cross, NBC 
announcer, and the phrase, “Good morning, 
my dear young people,’ will once more thrill 
the nation-wide classroom. And as this in- 
fectious greeting rings out to every far corner 
of the United States and Canada, more than 
seventy stations will carry the voice to lis- 
teners impatient for the beginning of classes.” 

That the programs provided some pleasure 
for music lovers who might be listening in 
could, of course, be taken for granted. Dr. 
Damrosch is an experienced conductor, his 
orchestra is a competent organization, and 
while his explanations may seem unneces- 
sarily long-winded and repetitious, and many 
of his supposedly humorous remarks often 
prove painfully unfunny, they are, after all, 
directed to children and should not be mea- 
sured by adult standards But what about a 
class of children? Was this musical instruc- 
tion by radio really effective and interesting 
to thenx? 

We had no access, naturally, to “every 
far corner of the United States and Canada,” 
but there was a school ne arby, and on the 
next Friday, sufficiently well in advance of 
o'clock to obtain a chair in the 
auditorium, we asked one of the teachers 
to direct us there. To our astonishment, we 
learned from her that the school did not pro- 
vide the Music Appreciation concerts for its 
pupils, _ never done so—in fact, owned no 
radio. Completely unprepared for this con- 
tingency, we reached the street and held 
feverish consultation with a drug-store tele- 
phone directory. A ten-minute walk brought 
us to another school, and once more we re- 
quested permission to observe an assembly 
of children Guring the Damrosch broadcast. 
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By MILDRED CHETKIN 


It developed that here, there were no 
concerts and no radio. 

By now amazement gave way to the real- 
ization that there actually were schools in 
New York City which did not carry the 
Damrosch programs and which, moreover, 
betrayed no immediate intention of doing so. 
During the next few days, we visited nine- 
teen schools, chosen at random in the bor- 
oughs of Brooklyn and Manhattan, since 
these were most easily accessible. There 


too, 
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Norman Cordon, of the Men O’Song 
Quartet, is a protégé of James Mel- 
ton. . . . An accident on Morgan L. 
Eastman’s yacht, C-Minor, revealed 
that the conductor is an amateur deep 
sea diver and is able to remain under 
water for more than two minutes. 

There is not one professional 
singer among the sixty-five members 
of the Chicago A Cappella Choir. 

While a prisoner in a German 

detention camp in 1917 Victor Young 
played for the Crown Prince. 
Ray Perkins claims to have found an 
effective means of clearing the studios 
of visitors—he subjects them to the 
strains of a good orchestra and lets 
the music carry them away. 











was an endless procession of recreation base- 
ments, stone steps with absurdly low risers, 
steaming radiators, cold iron banisters and 
the peculiar fusty odor that seems to cling 
everlastingly to school buildings. Occasion- 
ally there were crotchety principals, and al- 
ways there was the silent prayer of thanks 
that our school days were over. 

The results of our unofficial survey were 
surprising and certainly vastly illuminating. 
Of the nineteen schools visited, six were 
high schools and their annexes and, of these, 
only one gives the concerts (not to an assem- 
bly, but to an individul music class). One 
school does not own a radio and the remain- 
ing four have the necessary equipment but do 
not tune in to the broadcasts. Of the thir- 
teen grammar schools (a parochial institution 
was included) two hear the concerts regu- 
larly and one tunes in only when the broad- 
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casts seem sufficiently simple for the low 
grades. 

The “nation-wide classroom,” then, was 
far-flung, but, at least in our experience, only 
sparsely attended. According to the NBC 
statement six million children assemble each 
Friday for the broadcasts, yet fifteen out of 
nineteen schools—not in Wisconsin or New 
Mexico or Alberta, but in an important me- 
tropolis, made no provision in their schedules 
for the programs. 

We were, of course, eager to determine 
why, in certain schools where radio equip- 
ment was available, the broadcasts were not 
given. In most cases it appears that there 
is no time to spare for them. One grammar 
school, for instance, holds only a single as- 
sembly each week and during this period the 
flag is saluted, the national anthem sung, an 
address is delivered by the principal, the chil- 
dren are taught songs and dramatic projects 
are prepared. To arrange for an additional 
assembly would demand a complete reappor- 
tionment of schedule time, with all its at- 
tendant difficulties. 

The chairman of the music department in 
a Brooklyn high school raised a similar ob- 
jection. The Board of Education outlines 
a course of music to which he is obliged to 
adhere, since at the close of a semester it is 
on this material, rather than that of the 
Damrosch broadcasts that his students must 
be examined. The Board, it seems, is in 
complete sympathy with Dr. Damrosch’s 
project, but is not sufficiently interested to 
arrange, practically, for its advancement. 
Radio sets must be purchased with money 
raised by the pupils, and where a principal 
is not deeply concerned with the musical 
welfare of her charges, or in the instance of 
a school which is located in a poor district, 
there can be no radio and no broadcasts. 

We learned from one teacher that experi- 
ments with the programs had been conducted 
in her school during the last year, and that 
their substance had proved almost completely 
beyond the children’s capacity for assimila- 
tion. At the conclusion of the series, the 
majority was unable to distinguish between 
the relative merits of Tschaikowsky’s Nut- 
Cracker Suite and Bye Bye Blues—except 
that the latter was more readily recognizable. 
The teachers themselves, she added, would 
enjoy the programs hugely, were it not for 
the unusually cautious surveillance which the 
listeners demand on these occasions. 

After many weary steps, we finally found 
a grammar school in Brooklyn which not 
only possessed a radio but actually heard 
the broadcasts. Shortly before the beginning 
of the hour we were ushered into the presence 
of a fourth-year audience. The door between 
two classrooms was left ajar, and a loud- 
speaker placed upon a table. On the black- 
board were written the names of the com- 
posers and the selections, and these the 
teacher checked as they were performed by 
the orchestra. 

At eleven o'clock the radio was switched 
on and Dr, Damrosch’ s “Good morning, my 
dear young peopie” opened the proceedings. 
It must be reported that this infectious 
greeting did not thrill the impatient listeners. 
What occupied their attention solely and ex- 
clusively for the first five minutes was the 
visitor. Her various articles of dress were 
noted carefully by the female contingent, 
while the boys, lacking this quick adapta- 
bility to emergencies, were completely 
stunned by the phenomenon. 

Their interest subsided, however, by the 
time the orchestra was half way through the 
Handel Largo, and Dr. Damrosch’s explana- 
tiori of the subtleties of Von Blon’s Whisper- 
ing Flowers occupied their attention. 
Shortly after this, however, it became appar- 
ent that a surreptitious game, “follow the 
master,” was being indulged in. The insti- 
gator was an ingenious and sober-faced little 
fellow at the back of the room, whose move- 
ments were followed, as far as possible, by 
those who were not directly beneath the 
teacher’s gaze. He clasped his hands, 
touched his head, rolled his eyes and finally, 
visited by a divine inspiration, discovered that 
the music could be made infinitely more in- 
teresting by covering and uncovering the 
ears. It was this last act which caught the 
teacher’s attention, and while the conductor 
recounted the story of Saint-Saéns’ Swan, 
she effected one or two rapid and strategic 
changes in the seating arrangement. Dr. 
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Damrosch’s homely comparison between the 
pizzicato method of playing the violin and 
the plucking of a hen’s feathers was received 
with much enjoyment, and that the excerpt 
from Delibes’ Sylvia was instantly recognized 
as a dance form was evident from the fingers 
that hopped—in a number of cases rhythmi- 
cally, we are glad to report—back and forth 
over the desks. 

At the conclusion of the half hour (the 
march for changing classes is, of course, dis- 
regarded) the teacher asked which instru- 
ment had taken the melody of the Swan, and 
five or six children ventured opinions. One 
gave the correct answer, and regular work 
was resumed with obvious regret. 

We shall not attempt to offer an opinion 
beyond the expression of our belief that be- 
fore these broadcasts can achieve their end, 
children must be taught how to listen. This 
cannot be accomplished by radio, but falls 
into the province of the teacher, and until 
provision is made for such study there need 
be no great concern over the possible harm 
that modern music or programs restricted to 
the classics may exercise. 

Musical education by radio should cer- 
tainly be encouraged, but its effects, we sur- 
mise, are by no means as far reaching as 
may be supposed. That the children enjoy 
these concerts is obvious, but to how great 
an extent under present conditions this pleas- 
ure is derived from the music rather than 
the temporary release from other studies 
which it affords, it is difficult to determine. 

* * * 
Diction Award to Columbia Announcer 


The American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters has named David Ross, announcer for 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, as the 
recipient of its fourth annual award. It 
has been the practice of the Academy to 
present a gold medal each year to the 
radio announcer whose diction and pronunci- 
ation are judged to have been the best 
example of vocal perfection during the pre- 
ceding twelve months. 

The committee is composed of Prof. 
George Pierce Baker, of Yale, Dr. John H. 
Finley, Prof. Bliss Perry, Prof. Irving Bab- 
bitt, Augustus Thomas and Robert Under- 
wood Johnson. Formal presentation of the 
award was made on November 10, when 
the exercises were broadcast over a Colum- 
bia network. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of the academy, presided. 

_ 

Authors Interviewed in Columbia Series 

On November 13, Columbia will broad- 
cast the first in a series of six weekly pro- 
grams under the title, America’s Grub Street 
Speaks. At this time Thomas L. Stix, for- 
mer president of the Book League of Amer- 
ica, will bring literary celebrities. 
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RADIO IMPRESSIONS OF A WEEK 


The most ambitious broadcast of the week 
was the Relief Mobilization program carried 
on Sunday evening by both the Columbia 
and NBC networks. Claudia Muzio, Charles 
Hackett, Dusolina Giannini and Richard 
Bonelli were the soloists, and the orchestral 
interludes were provided by the Minneapolis 
Symphony, the San Francisco Symphony and 
an orchestra under the direction of Cesare 
Sodero. Short addresses were delivered by 
Jane Addams and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

. Darling Nellie Gray, The Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine and When Irish Eyes Are 
Smiling were offered on a broadcast over 
WEAF by Gustave Haenschen’s orchestra, 
Frank Munn and Veronica Wiggins. This 
was, according to the anouncement, an all- 
request program, so we withdrew our re- 
proaches from the blameless Mr. Haenschen. 
...A jolly Hallowe’en celebration was ar- 
ranged by Columbia. There were appro- 
priate sound effects, advice to Hallowe'en 
hostesses and a recital by Neil Enslen of the 
customs and superstitions of the eerie night. 
Mr. Enslen apparently found it impossible 
to maintain the high level of dignity de- 
manded by his position and frequently lapsed 
into uncontrollable giggles, which offered 
conclusive evidence in favor of the conten- 
tion that annoucers really are human. For 


some inexplicable reason, Grieg’s Nocturne 
was included among the musical offerings. 
. The Mozart quartet in C major was 
given a highly competent performance at the 
hands of the Gordon String Quartet 
(WEAF). ... The Eva Jessye Choir, heard 
over WJZ, and a colored quartet appearing 
during the WEAF Southland Sketches sang 
several interesting negro spirituals. 
Frances Alda is appearing in a new series 
of concerts with the Waldorf-Astoria or- 
chestra over WEAF and an NBC network. 
Her major selection last Tuesday was 
Massenet’s Ouvrez tes yeux bleus.... A 
condensed version of Gounod’s Romeo and 
Juliet was broadcast in the weekly opera 
series presented by WOR. The artists were 
Luella Melius, John Barclay, Ralph Errolle, 
Edouard Grobé, Herbert Gould, Attilio 
Ruffo and the Schola Cantorum choir. 
Irene Beasley’s programs always hold their 
place among the most entertaining on the air 
(WABC). ... We tuned in at the conclu- 
sion of a recent concert just in time to hear 
the announcer refer to the Bolero as Ravel’s 
“monotonous masterpiece”. Only the 
early morning hours have remained secure 
from the ravages of those political broadcasts. 
At eight o’clock on Friday we listened to 
the Columbia Salon Musicale and were 
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immeasurably cheered during the disagree- 
able yawning period by their performance 
of Kriens’ Suite In Holland, MacDowell’s 
Reverie, a Godard Canzonetta, and Melodie 
by Rachmaninoff. . . . It was WOR, of 
course, which at the last moment came 
through with the broadcast of the Musicians’ 
Symphony Concert at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. William Daly conducted the 
orchestra of 200 in George Gershwin’s 
American in Paris and concerto in F, with 
the composer at the piano. Mr. Gershwin 
took the baton for the performance of his 
Cuban Overture, which had its premiére at 
the Lewissohn Stadium last summer under 
the name of Rum . Olga Samaroff 
Stokowski. distinguished pianist and 
teacher, spoke on Music and the Listener in 
the second of the series of broadcasts over 
WABC in connection with juvenile musical 
education. Mme. Stokowski urged that 
wherever possible a background of musical 
culture be provided as a supplement to the 
child’s musical activity. Mrs. Kenneth 
O’Brien also was heard during the program. 

Employing a lapel microphone, Ted 
Husing, Columbia’s live announcer, halted 
prospective voters at Park Avenue, Times 
Square and Harlem, with an invitation to 
tell the radio audience how they intended to 
exercise that privilege on election day. It 
was a novel attempt—expertly handled. 





NETWORK 


Paul Ravell was featured recently in the 
stage presentation of the Roxy Theatre, 
New York. He also was baritone soloist 
during the program presented by that or- 
chestra on the Columbia network. 


Philip James, composer of the prize-win- 
ning Station WGBZX and conductor of the 
WOR Little Symphony Orchestra, has been 
selected by Walter Damrosch as the com- 
poser to be studied during the twelfth con- 
cert in the NBC Music Appreciation Series. 


Ruth Lyon, Chicago NBC soprano, has 
been engaged to sing the title role in Lakmé 
with the Opera in English League. 

* 


Lucille Peterson and Marguerite Rossig- 
nol, sopranos, Octo Lindquist, tenor, a vocal 
ensemble, and the Miniature Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Sol Shapiro, 
are assisting Claudia Wells in her WMCA 
broadcasts From a Diary. 


Greta Keller, Viennese contralto, has been 
added to the cast of the Pond’s weekly pro- 
gram over NBC 

* * * 

Because of the artists’ conflicting concert 
engagements, the WOR grand opera produc- 
tions will be offered on Sundays instead of 
Tuesdays. A recent broadcast was devoted 
to a condensed version of Romeo and Juliet. 
The cast included Thais Lawton, Mme. 
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OF NEWS 


Luella Melius, Ralph Errolle, John Barclay, 

Edouard Grobé, Herbert Gould and Adamo 

Didur, with Hugh Ross directing the or- 

chestra and chorus. 
* * 

Ruth Bodell has inaugurated a new series 
of song recitals called Melodies of the 
South, presented weekly over an NBC net- 
work. Miss Bodell also appears on other 
programs of the same, chain. 

* 


The musical portion of the Bath Club 
presentations which returned recently to 
Columbia, holds Ann Leaf, organist, Louis 
Katzman’s orchestra and Charles Carlile, 
tenor. 

a oe 

Afternoon Musicale, a half hour period of 
classical music, has been made a daily 
feature of WINS. Several vocal and instru- 
mental artists have been engaged for appear- 
ances in the series, among whom are Claire 
Stetson Russotto, contralto, Frank Hynes, 
tenor and Theodora Kramer, pianist. 

* 


A posthumous work of Chabrier, the Cor- 
tege Burlesque, was given its first radio per- 
formance by the Cities Service Orchestra 
(Rosario Bourdon, conductor). 

a 

A change in the time schedule of the Jack 
Frost Melody Moments has been announced 
by NBC. The programs, formerly heard on 
W ednesdays, will be broadcast on Monday 
evenings. The concerts, now in their fourth 
year of continuous weekly broadcasts, are 
directed by Josef Pasternack, former con- 
ductor of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
and of the Philadelphia Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. The Brahms Quartet played at the 
November 7 concert, and Lucien Kirsch, 
cellist, will be soloist November 14. 

** * 


Byron Warner, tenor, was a guest of the 
Perole String Quartet recently during one 
of its WOR concerts. The program con- 
sisted of the Brahms C minor- quartet, the 
Haydn quartet in F major and a group of 
songs. 

ee 

Mario Costa, Argentine baritone and Elmo 
Russ, organist, are giving a series of pro- 
grams of South American music on WMCA. 

€.5%.9 

A recital by Paul Shirley, player of the 
viola d'amore. was carried by WNAC and 
associated Yankee network stations. Mar- 
guerite La Liberte, soprano and Leo Litwin, 
pianist, were assisting artists. 

* * * 

November 3, Eddy Brown devoted his 

Master of the Bow program to Giuseppe 


Tartini, teacher and originator of improve- 

ments in the construction and technic of the 

bow. As usual, the violinist was assisted by 

the WOR Miniature Symphony Orchestra. 
* ¢ 

Jeno Bartol’s Orchestra is broadcasting 
programs of Hungarian music twice weekly 
through WOR : 

Arnold Johnson’s Orchestra; the Hum- 
mingbirds, vocal trio; and W hispering Jack 
Smith, baritone, are appearing together 
twice weekly in a new Columbia series. 
Smith and the trio, whose members are 
Dorothy Greeley, Margaret Speaks ‘and 
Katherine Cavalli, have been heard together 
previously. 

* * * 

Charles Miller, violinist and composer, 
was guest soloist November 5 with the 
WOR Little Symphony Orchestra. One of 
his compositions, the Partita, New York 
City in 1750, was among the orchestra’s con- 
tributions, which also included Rossini’s 
overture La Gazza Ladra and the Vivaldi 
violin concerto in G minor. 

2.8 

Leon Golfer presented a program of guitar 
music over Columbia stations November 1. 
Several of his own compositions, as well as 
a group of Russian and Spanish folk songs, 
were included. 

* * 

Marie Powers sang over WJZ on the Na- 

tional Youth Conference hour, November 6. 
+ * 


Elmo Russ presented another Your Poem 

hour over WMCA on October 29. 
x * * 

The faculty of the Community Center 
Conservatory of Music, New York, was 
heard recently over the CBS network in a 
piano quintet by Dvorak. The artists were 
Ariel Rubstein, piano, Theodore Katz, first 
violin, Max Tartarsky, second violin, Mitya 
Stillman, viola and Jean Schwiller, cello. 

x * * 

Barbara Lull, violinist, and Mathilde Mc- 
Kinney, pianist, began a series of historical 
recitals over WOR on October 27, to con- 
tinue on Thursdays. The November 17 pro- 
gram is entirely made up of modern compo- 
sitions. 

x * * 

Ruth Julia Hall, pianist, also organist of 
the Old John Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, New York, gives a recital in 
Weston, Mass., this month. The Kentish 
Singers trained by Miss Hall sing over 
WINS and appeared recently in Stelton, 
New Jersey. 

* * # 

Boris Levinson’s Original Russian Melody, 
and Dance Orientale were broadcast recently 
over WEVD by Elias Breeskin, violinist. 
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RADIO PERSONALITIES 
MAURICE BARON 


The career of Maurice Baron has been a varied and picturesque one. 
in Lille, France, and at an early age completed his musical education at the National 
Conservatory in his native city. His musical talents were encouraged by his father, 
a bandmaster in the French army, and his son’s first teacher. 

While the boy was still in his teens, the family moved to Canada, and young Baron 
became a cowboy. However, the lure of music proved too strong, and before long he 
joined the orchestra of a traveling circus as a clarinet player. 
circus season he was engaged by the Boston Opera Company as assistant conductor 
and chorus master of one of its traveling branches. 
the company, Baron remained there to join the Seattle Symphony Orchestra as violin- 
ist, and later was violist with the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 
turned to the East, and was immediately engaged by S. L. Rothafel (Roxy) as 
orchestrator and later as conductor for the orchestras in the theatres under Rothafel’s 


Mr. Baron also has gained recognition as a composer. 
for several motion pictures, and has 200 compositions and many prizes to his credit. 


He was born 


At the end of the 
Passing through Seattle with 


He then re- 


He has written the scores 
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FERDE 
new composition, to be featured by Paul 
Whiteman’s Orchestra, is a tonal picture 
of a tabloid newspaper, musically de- 
scribing a fire, murder, wedding, riot, 
love tryst and other features of yellow 
journalism. (Photo © Harold Stein.) 
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Schelling Opening Children’s Concerts 


Under the direction of Ernest Schelling, 
there will be inaugurated today, November 
12, the third season of broadcasts of the 
Concerts for Children and Young People by 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra, over WABC and a coast-to-coast 
Columbia network. 

Two series, consisting of six broadcasts 
each, are planned. The first will be devoted 
to an explanation of the instruments of the 
symphony orchestra, while the second and 
more advanced group, beginning on Novem- 
ber 19, is to be concerned primarily with the 
development of the concerto form. Olin 
Downes, John Erskine and Mr. Schelling 
will appear as piano soloists during the sec- 
ond series. As in the past, the concerts will 
be transmitted from the stage of Carnegie 


Hall, New York. 
* * & 

Roxy to Be Heard on Rockefeller Cents} 
Program 


With Roxy (S. L. Rothafel) as master of 
ceremonies, Radio City is presenting its first 
official broadcast November 13, This pro- 
gram is to precede the opening of the new 
RKO theatre in Rockefeller Centre and will 
be heard over combined NBC-WEAF-W]JZ 
networks, Although specific plans for the 
event have not been made known, it is an- 
nounced that Roxy’s Gang, a symphony or- 
chestra conducted by Erno Rapee, and actors, 
singers and other artists chosen from the 
entertainers who will appear in the theatres 
of Radio City are to take part in the broad- 
cast. The program will become a regular 
weekly presentation to be given each Sunday 
at 1:00 p. m. over an NBC-WJZ network. 
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BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—Music Arts 
School was opened this fall with Carl C. 
Sacks as director. Piano is taught by Don- 
ald Grey, cello by Ruth Jennings, brass in- 
struments by Robert Alexy, and violin by 
Mr. Sacks and Bernard Hanitchak. 

The October meeting of the Harmony 
Club was not held owing to the recent death 
of its president, Mrs. Maude Southworth 
Cooke. 

Chandler Goldthwaite played the inaugural 
recital October 13 at the dedication of the 
memorial organ in the First Congregational 
Church. The recital was open to the public 
and an audience that filled the church at- 
tended. The well arranged program showed 
Mr. Goldthwaite an artist in all forms of 
organ playing. Among his best received 
numbers was a group of four of his own com- 
positions. 

A concert of chamber music was given by 
the Manhattan String Quartet on October 17 
before the Monday Afternoon Club, under 
the auspices of the National Music League 
and the department of music of the club. The 
quartet is composed of Rachmael Weinstock 
and Harris Danziger, violinists; Oliver Edel, 
cellist, and Julius Shaier, viola. The pro- 
gram opened with the Debussy quartet in G 
minor, proceeding with Interludium in Modo 
Antico and Orientale (Glazounoff), Passa- 
caglia (Handel), Andante Cantabile 
(Tschaikowsky), and Molly on the Shore 
(Grainger). In response to insistent ap- 
plause the quartet played Mendelssohn's Can- 
zonetta. The four artists left nothing to be 
desired by the many devotees present. 

A special musical program was given in 
honor of Mrs. Albert L. Gilmore, who just 
completed her thirtieth year of service in 
the Chenango Street Methodist Church 
choir. The guest artists yee Mrs. Griffin 
S. Pultz, violinist, Mrs. Mead Willsey, 
soprano; Muriel perl ‘plant, and Dr. 
F. Elis Bond, bass. Elizabeth Britton, or- 
ganist, and the choir also performed special 
numbers. | ie: % 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. — Harold 
Dart, pianist, artist-pupil of Ernesto 
Bertimen of New York, was given an ova- 
tion here when he played the Liszt E flat 
concerto with the Bridgeport Symphony So- 
ciety, October 24. B. L. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—The New 
Haven Symphony Orchestra (under the 
leadership of David Stanley Smith) is offer- 
ing five symphony concerts this winter, with 
Efrem Zimbalist and Bruce Simonds the 
principal soloists. Mr. Zimbalist will play 
the violin concerto of Brahms, and Mr. 
Simonds will assist the orchestra in the 
piano part of d’Indy’s seldom heard Sym- 
phonie sur un chant montagnard. 

The Woolsey Hall Concert Series opened 
November 2 and is sponsoring Lucrezia Bori, 
Josef Hofmann, Lily Pons, Yehudi Menu- 
hin, Tito Schipa, and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Under the auspices of the Yale School of 
Music (which also supports the New Haven 
Symphony Orchestra), a concert will be 
given for the purpose of raising further 
funds for the purchase of a recently dis- 
covered Bach manuscript, consisting of many 
exercises for his sons and pupils. Some of 
them are to be played by Mr. Simonds of 
the Yale School of Music. Hildegarde Don- 
aldson and Hugo Kortschak will be heard 
in the Bach sonata for two violins and 
piano, and the cantata Nun Komm der Hei- 
den Heiland is to be offered by New Haven 
singers and the student string orchestra, 
with Mrs. Richard Donovan and Herbert 
Becker as soloists. 

Stella Nahum is organizing a series of 
music appreciation lectures for children. At 
her first talk, Keyboard Instruments, she will 
play an authentic Haydn Clavichord which 
she brought from Germany this summer. 

Rsk. 


PORTLAND, ME.—J. Daniel Mac- 
Donald, concert pianist, gave a_ recital 
recently before a large and appreciative au- 
dience. Mr. MacDonald's musicianly work 
was evidenced in a program of classics and 
modern numbers. In the opening selection, 
Pastorale by Scarlatti, his brilliant style and 
poetic interpretation greatly enhanced the 
effect of the fine composition. In Grieg’s 
Folk Song, skillful technic and tonal beauty 
were displayed. After performances of 
works by Chopin, de Falla and Debussy the 
program closed with a fine presentation of 
MacDowell’s concerto in D minor, in which 
the solo work was done by the piano artist, 
and the orchestral arrangement was carried 
by Alfred Brinkler on the organ. Splendid 
effects were attained by the combined in- 
struments. Mr. MacDonald was recalled 
for encores by the enthusiastic audience. 


RICHMOND, VA.— With the city- 
wide orchestra movement now in progress 
under Wheeler Beckett, conductor, and pro- 
grammed concerts beginning November 28 


at the Mosque, there has appeared recently 
before Richmond audiences another orches- 
tral group, known. as the First Baptist 
Church Symphony Orchestra, ably led by 
E. Franklin Woodson, with Minerva Sorg, 
young violinist, as concertmaster. 

Miss Woodson’s orchestra of thirty-eight 
pieces gave its first season concert at the 
Woman’s Club on October 20. Haydn's 
symphony in D major opened the program, 
followed by serenade, op. 232 (Albeniz), 
Petite Suite (Debussy), and the Rosamunde 
Overture (Schubert). Miss Woodson cap- 
tured her audience with her excellent con- 
ducting, and the results achieved by the in- 
strumentalists gave satisfaction. 

The first concert of the Musicians’ Club 
on October 25 brought a large audience to 
the Woman’s Club. Mozart’s fantasia in C 
minor was given a fine reading by Dorothy 
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Pettus and Eloise Blasingame ; a German and 
French group of songs b Helen Fill Rhodes, 
soprano, with George Harris accompanying, 
displayed marked vocal art; Maurice Tyler 
sang with re items by Curran, Beach 
and Head, with Mrs. Channing Ward at the 
piano; Mrs. Henry Pelham Garber, contralto, 
delighted the audience with songs by Lalo 
and Goring Thomas, Mrs. Frank Wendt ac- 
companying. The latter half of the program 
was filled by Miss Woodson’s orchestra in 
the allegro from symphony No. 12 (Mozart), 
a group of classic dances by various compos- 
ers, closing with the Rosamunde Overture. 
Again Miss Woodson’s directing was mas- 
terly and the orchestra was remarkably good 
for so young an organization. 

Richard Crooks, tenor, appeared in recital 
at the Mosque on October 17. Mr. Crooks - 
has gained artistically. Besides groups in 
German and English, he sang the Persian 
Garden aria and the Dream from Manon. 
Philip Evans accompanied satisfactorily. 

Martha Glenn, piano teacher, gave the first 
of her juvenile pupils recitals at the Corley 
auditorium October 1, and received expres- 
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sions of approbation of the fine work of these 
young performers. 

Charles Troxell continues as director of 
music at Grove Avenue Baptist Church, 
with Mabel Maxon Stradling, organist. 

A male chorus of twenty voices has been 
organized at Grove Avenue Baptist Church 
by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph I. Maust. 

Jv Ge 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. — Alejandro 
Rosas, baritone, appeared in recital under 
the auspices of St. Mary’s University, with 
Albert J. Hagemann, head of the music de- 
partment, in charge of arrangements. Pro- 
ceeds of the concert are being devoted to the 
founding of a scholarship for talented but 
needy students of music. Mr. Rosas opened 
with an aria from Dinorah (Meyerbeer), 
O del mio dolce ardor (Gluck) and Lolita 
(Buzzi-Peccia), which displayed to advan- 
tage his rich, resonant, full voice, excellent 
breath control, wide range and most delight- 
ful mezzo-voce. The program continued 
with songs in German and English, and 
closed with a Spanish group by Saloma, 
Grever and de Fuentes. A number of en- 
cores were necessary. The able accompanist 
was (Miss) Billie Roberts, who also played 
the minuet from Mozart’s symphony in G 
minor and numbers by Dutton and Kearn, 
which were most enjoyable. 

Merry Brendel, pianist and accompanist, 
Irma Goeth, violinist and Amy Krueger, 
pianist, were presented in a pleasing stu- 
dents’ program by Our Lady of the Lake 
College, in the college auditorium. 

Melba Biard, soprano, was guest artist at 
the regular Monday evening musicale given 
in the Aurora Apartments by Edna June 
Bump, pianist and accompanist and Willeta 
Mae Clarke, violinist. 

The junior branch of the B Major Musical 
Club held the first meeting of its season. The 
program was arranged by Myrtle Young. 

Frederick King, organist and composer, 
conducted a discussion on Modern Pianists 
and Their Repertoire, at the first regular 
business meeting of the San Antonio Music 
Teachers’ Association. Those exchanging 
ideas and debating were Mrs. Alexander 
McCollister, Mrs. Roland Springall, Mrs. 
G. Morgan Niggle, Stella Huffmeyer Sey- 
mour, Mary Stuart Edwards, Walter Dun- 
ham and Alois Braun. 

The junior department of the San Antonio 
Musical Club (Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, 
president) assembled recently for the first 
meeting of the season. Mrs. Alois Braun, 
(chairman of the department), Mrs. L. Heye 
and Mrs. C. T. Richardson sponsored the 
program. 

Participants in the Woodmen of the 
World Hospital musicale were the B Major 
Musical Club Trio and Adelaide Van Hoo- 
genhuyze, reader. The series of musicales 
is sponsored by Mrs. T. E. Mumme, assisted 
by W. A. Ownby, chairman of entertainment 
at the hospital. The trio and Miss Van 
Hoogenhuyze also appeared at the Army 
Post Chapel. 

The juvenile department of the Tuesday 
Musical Club (Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, presi- 
dent) held its first meeting of the season. 
Mrs. William Ward MacDonald, chairman, 
told of the plans for 1932-33. Martha Jean 
Strange was leader of the program given 
by eleven of the members. Ss. W. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL.—The Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Artur Rodzinski, 
conductor) opened its San Diego series of 
six concerts, given yearly under the auspices 
of the San Diego Philharmonic Orchestrai 
Society, on October 28 at the Savoy The- 
atre. Dr. Rodzinski’s program included: 
overture to Euryanthe, (Weber), symphony 
No. 1, (Sibelius), Death and Transfigura- 
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tion, (Strauss), and prelude, Die Meister- 
singer (Wagner). 

The local audition of the Atwater Kent 
Foundation was held over Station KFSD, 
five boys and five girls competing. Winners 
in the contest were Rena Amber Case, so- 
prano and Bailey Warren, tenor. The 
judges were Alice Barnett Stevenson, De- 
borah Smith, Mercedes Miller, Alfred 
Smith and Nino Marcelli. 

Bailey Warren, winning contestant in the 
boys’ division, was presented in recital by his 
teacher, Louis Bangert. Master Warren has 
a pleasing lyric tenor of unusual promise, 
and his program, consisting of English, 
French and Italian numbers, was received 
with enthusiasm by a sizable audience. 

The Student Concert Guild enters this 
month on its second year of activity, with a 
year of solid achievement behind it. This 
organization of young people, all under 
twenty-five, was founded to give to talented 
and advanced music students the opportunity 
of formal public appearance. The Guild has 
an audition committee composed of the city’s 
leading musicians and is exacting in its 
musical requirements. The organization has 
made a definite place for itself, its associate 
membership list evidencing the regard in 
which its efforts are held by the musically 
minded. Harry Anderson, president, an- 
nounces a season this year of eight concerts, 
beginning November 21, at the Chamber of 
Commerce auditorium. H. B. 
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ERNESTO BERUMEN 


Ernesto Bertimen, New York pianist and 
teacher, will present six pianists at the La 
Forge- Beramen Studios, on November 16. 
The young artists ‘appearing are Aurora 
Ragaini, Jean Stewart, Evelyn White, 
Blanche Gaillard, David Keiser and Harold 
Dart. Tickets, without charge, can be secured 
at the studios on the day of the concert. 

CHITTENDEN STUDIO 

The Euphonic Trio, consisting of Mmes. 
Smith, Crosby and Shailer, gave a chamber 
music recital in the Chittenden studio, New 
York, October 31, programming Beethoven’s 
E flat major and Brahms’ B major trios for 
piano, violin and cello. The early but pos- 
thumous Beethoven trio was played with 
spontaneity ; in the Brahms work there was 
vigor and sentiment, with a dramatic finale, 
and three participants sounding the depths 
of the work. 

What Piano Study Can Do for a Child 
was the subject of an illuminating fifty- 
minute talk by Miss Chittenden at the studio 
on November 1. “Much teaching is just 
fluff” she stated, referring to the present 
period, “there is never mention of beauty 
and honesty.” F. W 


WALTER GOLDE 


Michele Raggini sang the tenor part in 
the three performances of Busoni’s Rondo 
Arlecchinesco given by the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, under the direction of 
Arturo Toscanini, October 27, 29 and 30, 
John Gurney, baritone, is giving a recital in 
Meriden, Conn., November 15. Mr. Gurney 
is baritone soloist in a New York temple 
and in a church. Helen Oelheim, contralto, 
can be heard every week on the Jack Frost 
radio hour. Miss Oelheim is soloist at St. 
ey Episcopal Church, Far Rockaway, 

’, Reneé Schieber and Sadie Cahn are 
Shai and contralto soloists respectively 
at Rodeph Sholom Temple, New York. 


RUTH SHAFFNER 


Pupils of Ruth Shaffner, soprano of New 
York, have begun an active season. Edith 
Sagerstrand has been heard over WFOX, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., a reéngagement. Miss 
Sagerstrand appeared before the Dorcas So- 
ciety of the Emmanuel Swedish M. E. 
Church, October 25, singing Swedish folk 
songs in costume. She is also a member 
of the Trio Lyrique, which has several en- 
gagements. The Harmony Trio, another 
ensemble of Shaffner students, has sung for 
the Playmakers’ Club of Oyster Bay, N. Y., 
at the Oyster Bay High School, and for 
the Needlework Guild of Syosset, N. Y., 
where Mrs. Roosevelt was the speaker. The 
Harmony Trio is made up of Mildred Van 
Size, Florence Griffin and Marian Morse. 
Walter Moberg, soloist at the Christian 
Science Church, Danbury, Conn., is also 
studying with Miss Shaffner. 

This teacher plans a series of “workshop 
teas” for members of her studio. Miss 
Shaffner has had wide experience in the dif- 
ferent phases of vocal art, including opera, 
oratorio and concert, and her pedagogic 
background also consists of years as organist 
and choir director, pianist and accompanist. 

ADA SODER-HUECK 

Agustin Llopis, baritone, who coaches with 
Ada Soder-Hueck, of New York, is one of 
the featured singers in a program at Roerich 
Hall, New York, November 12 (tonight). 
The other artists are Mary Craig, soprano, 
Grace Leslie, mezzo-soprano and Rolf 
Gerard, tenor. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 








QUARTET 
REVIEWED BY LEONARD LIEBLING 


Be Strong, for four part chorus (with piano or organ accompaniment), by 


Bruno Huhn. 


This devotional quartet comes from a pen well versed in the composition of 
sacred music and ranks with the rest of the composer’s well made, tuneful and 


essentially singable works for voice. 


Bruno Huhn always finds the mood of 


deep sincerity and his fertile lyric vein never fails to supply him with appropriate 


melody. 


There is fine, full uplift at the close of Be Strong and throughout the 
number one senses the typical Huhn faith and humanity. 


This chorus is pub- 


lished in two arrangements, mixed voices, D major; and men’s voices, E flat 


major. (G. Schirmer, Inc.) 


ONE ACT OPERA 
Reviewed by 


Idillio Pastorale, by 
nucci, 


Margaret Harris 


Anthony F. Paga- 
There are a naive grace and an open-air 
freshness in the short pastorale of Anthony 
F. Paganucci, scored for tenor and soprano, 
with mixed chorus, and for flute and horn, 
with a piano accompaniment. The words 
are by Alfredo Gandolfi. The little work is 
replete with facile melody, occasionally hint- 
ing of Puccini, which does not mean at all 
that the score lacks originality. It is unique- 
ly individual and its close, the two voices 
with a background of mixed voices off stage, 
is highly effective. 
a “mountainous coun- 


The idyll is laid in 
a running 


try, with hills and valleys and 





brook.” A simple back drop and props 
would serve the purpose of creating a frag- 
mentary scene. The time of performance is 
twenty minutes. (Carl Fischer, Inc., New 
York.) 


Essex County Educators Meet 

The New Jersey Essex County Chapter 
of the Music Educators Association held its 
monthly meeting October 23 at the McHugh 
Studio Building, Newark, N. J. After the 
business of the society had been concluded, 
an address was given by Mrs. Frederick J. 
Rankin, president of the State Federation of 
Music Clubs, and a music program featuring 
Joseph O’Toole, tenor, and Jacob Rittenband 
and Samuel Applebaum in violin duets, with 
Minnie Rittenband at the piano. This organ- 
ization announced recently that the credit 





school system for which the association has 
been working during the last five years, has 
been put before the State Legislature. At 
the last dinner, the program brought Miss 
Del Monte, winner of the Atwater Kent Audi- 
tion, and Betty Etkins, violinist, with Erven 
Mush of the Newark Music Foundation as 
the speaker. 


Mannes School Publishes Schenker 
Work 


The David Mannes Music School has pub- 
lished Heinrich Schenker’s Five Analyses in 
Sketch Form, in which an attempt has been 
made to outline the entire structure of a 
composition without explanatory words. The 
sketches are of a chorale from Bach’s St. 
Matthew Passion, and the first prelude in 
the first volume of the Well-Tempered Clavi- 
chord; Haydn’s piano sonata in E flat major, 
and two Chopin études in op. 10, Nos. 8 
and 12. Dr. Schenker, whose disciple and 
exponent, Dr. Hans Weisse, teaches compo- 
sition at the Mannes School and lectures at 
Columbia University, has written a foreword 
to this volume. 


Berumen Opens Lecture Series 


Ernesto Berimen, pianist and teacher, de- 
livered his first lecture of the season at the 
La Forge-Bertimen Studios, New York, on 
October 19, before a large and appreciative 
audience of piano students and music-lovers. 
The subject was the Psychology of Memor- 
izing. Evelyn White, one of the latest addi- 
tions to Mr. Bertimen’s piano class, played 
compositions by Repper, MacDowell and 
Duvernoy, displaying excellent technic and 
musicianship. Blanche Gaillard, also a 
3erumen pupil, gave a fine performance of 
Debussy and Infante numbers. Mr. Berit- 





Now IZ; 


men’s next lecture, on Stage Fright, is 
scheduled for November. M. L. S. 
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ember 


Kindler Engages Curtis Institute 
Students 


Three students of orchestra playing at the 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, Pa., 
have been engaged by Hans Kindler for the 
season of the National Symphony Orchestra 
Association of Washington, D. C. They are 
Samuel Geschichter, cello, who studied with 
Felix Salmond; Irven W hitenack, double 
bass, pupil of Anton Torello; and Theodore 
Seder, French horn, student of Anton 
Horner. At the close of the orchestra season 
in April they will return to the institute to 
resume classes. Jacques Posell, double bass, 
a former Curtis pupil, who played in the 
National Symphony last season, has been 
reéngaged by Mr. Kindler. 


Artists for Musicians Emergency 
Aid Series 


Artists who have donated their services 
as soloists for the five festival concerts which 
the Musicians Emergency Aid is offering at 
Madison Square Garden, New York, this 
season include Harold Bauer, Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, Jascha Heifetz, Paul Kochanski, 
Fritz Kreisler, Josef Lhevinne, Margaret 
Matzenauer, Sergei Rachmaninoff, Hugh 
Ross, Ernest Schelling, Albert Stoessel, 
Joseph Urban and Efrem Zimbalist. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR RENT—Beautiful studio for rent, neat and 
clean, for teaching or practice purposes by the 
hour or day. Acoustics very good. Steinway 
Grand Piano, Mrs. M. B. Henderson, 349 West 
87th Street (off Riverside Drive), New York City. 
Phone SChuyler 4-9435. 











Frances Ceh 


SOPRANO—Specializing in costume recitals 
a eS 1416 Steinway Hall, New York, Ne Y 


Proressor OF PIANO 
Coiitece or Fine ARTs 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, 


LEOPOLDO GUTIERREZ 


Teacher ¢ Singing 1. 
Specialist in Voice Building 
320 East 42nd St., N. Y. C. MOhawk 4-8360 


ELLA MASON AHEARN 


In Series of Piano Class Lectures 
Group P1ANo InsTRUOTION COACHING IN Crass Prepacocy 
106 Perry St., N. ¥ CHelsea 3-1158 BRyant 9-7990 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 


PIANIST—TEACHER—LECTURER 
tat TOBIAS MATTHAY 
Sel Sutawey Sia, New York City 


REBA JURY 


Vocal “Choral — 
Specialist in <7 or or 
Address: 330 OW. 84th St., TRa. 7-5435 


RONALD MURAT 


Composer— Violinist 
550 Riverside Drive 
Tel. UNiversity 4-3936 


N. Y. 

















New York 





BAND ann ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
or aut PUBLISHERS, POSTPAID to you 


nstrumental Solos, Duets, Tries, ete. 
wont Seeman Material for all Instruments. 


ORCHESTRA MUSIC SUPPLY CO. 
1658 Broapwar New Yor 


NATIONA PRESS CLIPPING 


BUREAU 


Special attention to artist clippings 
48 W. 27th St., N. Y. BOgardus 4-6264 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
APPLIED MUSIC 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 
R. Huntington Woodman 
Theory and Composition 
230 West 59th St., New York 
Tel. Circle 7-5329 














| 49 East 78th St., 








The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD. 
11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDO 











’ 


Cc lete Catal post free on application 











CELIA BRAENS 


Teacher of JULIA PETERS 
Voice Building and Placing 
New York BUtterfield 8-6612 


ISADORE L. BUCHHALTER 
se are pelANO TEACHER 





Chicago, Ill. 


RUTH JULIAN KENNARD 


PIANO ane GENERAL MUSICIANSHIP 
Children a Specialty 
Studio 800, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. Tel. 





Circle 7-2265 





-ATTICO BERNABINI 


Formerly we Master Chicago Civic Opera 
pera Chorus School 
821 Kimball Bian Chicago Appointment by letter 


Westminster Chair School 


Training choral conductors for the church, civic chorus, school and college. 


1) John Finley Williamson, President 


Princeton, N. J. 





COMMUNITY CENTER x¥ibic eres 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


ARIEL RUBSTEIN, Director 


~~: oderate Tuition Fees, Spe- 

Children’s Courses, Faculty Cham- 
oy Music Recitals Broadcasting Coast 
to Coast over CBS, Sundays. 








Ghe 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director 





Ollebeland Justitute of 


Confers Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Artist Diploma 
repares for career of Teacher or Concert 
Public School Music Course in conjunction with Western Reserve Universit 


sir 


2605 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Artist 











MALATESTA 


THE METROPOLITAN 
VOICE INSTRUCTION a 
CONCERT—RADIO—OP. 

Y. SCh. 4-0963 


DANIEL MORALES 


Spanish Baritone 
Concert—Orera—Rapio 
1416 Steinway Hall, New York ACademy 2-1434 


CUTHRIGHT 


TENOR 
19 West 70th St., New York TRa. 7-6194 


ENZO DELL’OREFICE 
Coach of CARUSO 


Voice—Repertoire—Grand Opera 
Studio 7-2, Hotel Ansonia, N. Y. SUs 7-3300 
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Studio: 

















BUY IN YOUR HOME TOWN 


When You Want 
Anything in Music 


REMEMBER YOUR HOME 
DEALER 











ESTABLISHED 1857 


CONSERVATORY 
OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory 
in the Country. Circulars Mailed 

















INSTITUTE OF ‘MUSICAL: ART 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


120 Claremont Avenue New York City 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean — A school for serious 
students. All branches. Moderate tuition 





LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Courses in Violin, Piano, Voice, Or- 
gan, Theory, Composition, and Public 
Schoo Dauste, —-m to the degree 
et Mus. B., and all the advantages of 
Liberal Arts College. fuition Reason- 
able. Write for ~~ 4 
Cari J. 


Waterman, Mus. D., 





OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


Founded in 


R YEAR COURSES - ALL ‘BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
DEGREE 


FOU 
BACHELOR’S DEGREE — MASTER 
cultural 


Unexcelled and musical 


ited enrollment. . 
For catalogue end year book address: FRANK H. SHAW, Director. Oberlin, 


I 
— TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE 
tories. Complete and modern equipment. 


Ohio 





Dr. WILLIAM C. CARL 


Teacher of Organists and Director of 
THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


Write for New Catalog 


51 Fifth Ave., New York 





Cincinnati Conservatory «Music 


Under Aus 


gtose of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 


and ‘Af liated with the University of Cincinnati 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 


SIXTY-SIXTH SEASON NOW OPEN 
For catalogue address: C. M. Middleton, 


Registrar, 


Director of Music 
Special Students may enter at any time 
Highland Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





The World’s Greatest Musical Weekly 


The MUSICALOVRIER 


You surely wish to have a thorough and comprehensive weekly 
review of the world of music; fill out the accompanying slip and 
become a subscriber of the Musicat Courter. 





FREE! Coon’s Pocket 
Dictionary of Music 
Terms. Gives over 5,000 
definitions of terms my 4 
phrases in general use 
music. This offer ny for 
one year’s subscription 
and holds good for a lim- 
ited peri 





Musicat Coversn, 113 West 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


For enclosed $5.00 send the Musica: Covnme for one year 
and include the dictionary. 


Trial offer: 3 months $1.25; 6 months $2.50. 





EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
318-326 West 39TH St., New York 
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ABROAD WITH EGON PETRI. 

Egon Petri spent the summer in Europe teaching twelve pupils from all parts of the globe in Zakopane, Poland, and fulfilling concert 
engagements. His custom of traveling by airplane earned him the title of The Flying Dutchman. He appeared in Munich, Frankfort, 
Kéln, Amsterdam, Berlin, Copenhagen, and in London under Sir Henry Wood. In Poland he gave concerts in Warsaw and Poznan 
and was decorated by the Polish Government with the Officer’s Cross of Polonia Restituta. He sailed for Canada October 28 and 
will start his tour in Montreal. (1) Mr. and Mrs. Petri and their family after a game of tennis at their home in Zakopane. 2) ROBERT GOLDSAND 

With some of his summer pupils. has added Wilson College, Chambers- 
burg, Pa., to the list of educational in- 
stitutions that have booked him. This 
is a reéngagement for ihe Viennese 

prantst. 


WILLIAM EARL BROWN 
based his book, Vocal Wisdom, on 
maxims of Lamperti. It has been 
placed in all the public libraries of the 

United States. 


JOHN HAZEDEL LEVIS AND HIS TEACHER, CHENG YUN SUN. 
According to Mr. Levis, the latter has not only the greatest individual collection of musi- 


cal instruments in China but also the largest musical library. America will hear Mr. 


RICHARD CROOKS 
Levis this season in his lecture-recitals of Chinese music. 


sang at the Iowa State Teachers’ 
Convention in Des Moines, lowa, 
November 4. 


LILIAS MacKINNON. 
A feature of the Winter Promenade 
Concerts at Queen's Hall, London, Eng- 
land (the first winter season in the his- 
tory of the Proms) will be the appear- 
ance of Lilias MacKinnon as soloist. 
She will play César Franck’s Symphonic 
Variations on January 14, the final night 
of the series. 


HANS. CLEMENS, 
Metropolitan Opera tenor (standing) ~ : ae 
and Mrs. Clemens, adjacent to the cap- : ey th 
tain, Dorothee Manski and her husband, "e 


MARY KEEGAN, 
vocal coach, accompanist, organist and 


r 





radio program director for several New 
York stations. 


ALBERT STOESSEL, ARTHUR BASSET AND PAUL ALTHOUSE, 
conductor, one of the directors, and the tenor soloist at the recent Worcester, Mass., 


Music Festival. 
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Mr. Bransen, and the first officer, hav- 
ing high tea aboard the SS. Statendam. 


~ NN 
In the picture at the right, Mr. Clemens 
is shown aboard his new yacht on the X 
high seas. K 
& 
ae 
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(See Inside Front Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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Photo by Kurt-Richard Wesel, Berlin 
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